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CHAPTER ONE 


FATHER UNWIN GETS A CALL 


Father Unwin tapped the second of his breakfast eggs smartly with his spoon 
and then froze, an expression of distaste on his smooth-shaven face. 


“Dear me,” he said. “This is too bad!” 


His housekeeper, Mrs. Appleby, entering the vicarage dining room at that 
moment with fresh coffee, shot an anxious look at him. 


“Two? But you’ve eaten the first one, Father.” 


His brow wrinkled as his mild brown eyes regarded her quizzically through 
his hom-rimmed glasses. 


“The first what, Mrs. Appleby?” 


“The first egg, Father.” She shook her head reprovingly. “I suppose you were 
preoccupied as usual and didn’t notice what you were doing, but if it was 
bad you’ll have a tummy upset..” 


“But the egg wasn’t bad,” he said patiently. “It was perfectly delicious.” 


Mrs. Appleby’s rosy face tightened stubbornly. “Pardon me, Father,” she 
said firmly, “but I distinctly heard you say ‘this is two bad’. With my very 
ears I heard you—if I may never see my little nieces again!” “Now, now!” 
Father Unwin chided. “No rash vows, my dear Mrs. Appleby! It—ahem— 
appears we are at cross purposes. What I said was too—t-o-o bad. I am 
afraid that is one of the vexations of the English language. So many words 
that mean different things are pronounced the same. For instance, take read 
and pail and deer..” 


“If you give me a lecture on the English language, Father,” she interposed 
hastily, “you’ll never finish breakfast.” 


He smiled sheepishly. “Er—perhaps you’re right, Mrs. Appleby, as you so 
often are, especially where my—ah—little idiosyncrasies are concerned.” 


“Now you’re not being fair, Father,” she said warmly, pouring coffee into his 
cup. “I’ve never suggested you were an idiot—or anything like it.” 


“Oh, dear!” he sighed. “Here we go again! An idiosyncrasy is a view or a 
mode of expression peculiar to a person, that’s all. However, to return to the 
original cause of misunderstanding.” He tapped the newspaper at his elbow. 
“When I said ‘this is too bad’, I was referring to the major item in this 
morning’s paper.” 


She craned her neck and read the big banner headline: 
NEW MERSEY BRIDGE COLLAPSES ON EVE OF OPENING 


“Oh that!” She shook her head. “Too bad? I think it’s terrible! Lucky there 
were no casualties. Just think—if it had been today, after the bridge was 
opened and everyone was queuing up in cars so that they could boast to their 
grandchildren that they were one of the first to drive across!” 


“Ah, that would have been a calamity indeed,” Father Unwin agreed gravely. 
“This is the second such disaster in the past week, too.” 


“You mean that nearly finished thirty-storey office block what folded like a 
pack of cards the other night? By the grace of providence there was no one 
in that, either. Gives me a funny feeling down my spine, just thinking about 
it.” 


Father Unwin frowned at the newspaper article. “H’m. It says that—as in the 
case of the office block— there is no clue to what caused the disaster. The 
experts are mystified. An exhaustive inquiry is to be made by the responsible 
authorities.” 


“Sabotage—that’s what it is!” the housekeeper said decisively. “Foreigners 
jealous of our achievements! If they can destroy enough buildings and things 
they’ ll bring our economy crashing to the ground too.” 


“My dear Mrs. Appleby!” Father Unwin wagged an admonitory finger at 
her. “You’ve been reading too many spy books.” 


“What else could it be?” she demanded, dropping three lumps of sugar into 
his coffee. 


“Faulty workmanship! Bad materials!” he said solemnly. “That’s what it is, I 
regret to say. Too much reliance in this day and age on man-made materials, 
instead of using what the good Lord has provided.” “Well, you could be 
right, Father!” 


“Of course I’m right, Mrs. Appleby! You can’t imagine my church 
collapsing like a—ahem—pack of cards, can you?” He gestured grandly 
towards the open window. “There it has stood like the rock of ages for a 
thousand years—anzd it will still be standing there at the crack of doom...” 


He broke off abruptly and stared at the window open-mouthed. From across 
the grounds came a loud rumbling and a crash, followed by a startled cry. 


“Bless my soul!” he gasped. “What on earth was that?” 


The more practical housekeeper was already taking steps to see, but Father 
Unwin soon joined her at the window. A cloud of dust was drifting away 
from the vicinity of the ancient stone-walled church, and Father Unwin 
blinked at the sight that met his startled eyes in the glare of the morning sun. 


“Good gracious!” he exclaimed. “Part of the church tower’s collapsed!” 
Mrs. Appleby sniffed. “Rock of ages! Till the crack of doom, indeed!” 


“Ah not deridey, deary Appleblossom!” Father Unwin said agitatedly. 
“Extromily unfortunade! Facty is direy calamatious! ” 
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“T beg your pardon, Father?” 


But he didn’t hear the puzzled housekeeper, for he was already clambering 
over the sill to flounder in the flower bed below. 


She shook her head sadly as she watched him go in a shambling run towards 
the church beyond the garden hedge. 


“The poor dear man!” she murmured affectionately. “He talks such nonsense 
at times when he’s upset—almost like it was a foreign language.” 


Father Unwin, threads plucked from his cassock by trailing brambles, 
arrived at the church to find Matthew Harding, his fair-haired young 
gardener, and the sexton contemplating the damaged ivy-wreathed tower. A 
large section of the stone coping had crumbled away and lay in a mound of 
blocks and debt's at the foot of the wall. 


“What—what happened?” he gasped. 


“Search me, Father!” the sexton said, scratching his balding head. “Here 
were I going about me lawful business as they say when suddenly there’s a 
nawful crack—and then down comes the stone, missin’ me by no more than 
a hair’s breadth...” 


Matthew coughed and the sexton shot him an uneasy look. 


“Well, maybe ten feet,” he conceded reluctantly. “Arh, get along with ’ee, 
sexton!” growled a voice. “Thee wasn’t even in sight when that’n fell. I seed 
*ee come runnin’ round the corner like there’s a thousand devils on yer tail— 
beggin’ your pardon, Father!” “Are you insinuating, gravedigger, that I’m 
not tellin’ the truth?” demanded the sexton, drawing himself up indignantly. 


“Nah—jest stretching it summat!” 


“Gentlemen, gentlemen!” pleaded Father Unwin, recovering his breath at 
last and holding up a pacifying hand. “Let us not descend into acrimony. The 
important thing is not where the sexton was or was not when the masonry 
fell, but why it fell.” 


“That’s easy!” the sexton snorted, still on his dignity. “Death watch beetle— 
that’s what done it. You can’t say I ain’t warned you, Father. Sometimes 
when I’ve been ringing the bells I’ve been scared I’d pull the whole place 
down about me ears.” 


“Arh, don’t talk through thy hat, sexton,” Matthew put in, with a cheerful 
grin. “Death watch beetle didn’t cause that. It’s the coping what’s fallen, not 
the rafter’s give away.” 


“Thank you, Matthew,” Father Unwin said, a note of relief in his voice. “I 
would not want to reproach myself that I had been negligent in the matter of 
the— ah—death watch beetle. But you see the restoration fund is rather at a 
low—ah—ebb. The garden fete was not as profitable as one had hoped—in 
fact we made a loss of three shillings and a halfpenny. And the scout’s 
pennies from heaven scheme produced a very meagre shower...” 


His voice trailed off and he stood there as in a trance, staring up the cloud- 
flecked autumn sky above the damaged tower. 


The sexton and the gravedigger looked no following his gaze. Forgetting 
their animosity, the gravedigger whispered behind the back of his hand. 


“What’s he looking at, sexton—one of they flying saucers?” 
“Search me!” 


Suddenly Father Unwin said in a deferential voice, “Yes, I understand! I will 
come up immediately.” 


“You—you ain’t going up there, Father?” the sexton asked anxiously. “It’s 
not safe!” 


Father Unwin seemed to come out of his trance and regarded him with a 
tolerant smile. 


“Nonsense, sexton. I’ve been up there dozens of times. I even lived up there 
for a time in my younger and—ah—more energetic days.” 


“Eh?” the sexton looked at him as if he had sprouted horns. 


“Oh, indubitably there are hazards—the traffic is rather-—ah— 
overwhelming these days, but if one takes reasonable care one is as safe 
there as anywhere.” He laughed. “After all, you yourself might have been 
struck by that fallen masonry, sexton, right here in the heart of the country.” 


The sexton looked with open-mouthed appeal at the gravedigger, who, 
behind Father Unwin’s back, tapped his forehead and winked significantly. 


Matthew suddenly developed a fit of coughing. He had to, to stop himself 
laughing. He alone knew that Father Unwin had just received a radio 
message through the hearing aid he always wore in his ear, and that his 
strange reply had been picked up and transmitted by the mini-microphone 
hidden under his cassock. 


“Er—beggin’ your pardon, Father!” he said when he recovered. “Maybe 
you’d better telephone a builder to come and look at the tower—to make 
sure it’s safe.” 


“Ah, an excellent idea, Matthew my boy!” Father Unwin started to move 
back towards the vicarage, then added. “Come with me, Matthew. There’s 
something I want to discuss with you.” 


“Right you are, Father!” 


They went off between the gravestones, leaving the other two men staring 
after them. 


“Seems a bit touched at times, does the old vicar,” the gravedigger said 
sadly. 


“That he does. Talks to hisself a lot or...” The sexton looked up at the tower 
—‘“or somebody nobody else can see.” 


“Arh, that’s what comes of all this book larnin’,sexton. Goes to the ’ead. 
Never did abide by it. Jest give me a good spade ’an a plot o’ the good 
Lord’s earth. But he’s a good old stick. They doan come no better then ’ee.” 


“Amen!” echoed the sexton solemnly. “We might do a lot worse if he took 
and went.” 


Beyond the hedge, Father Unwin placed a friendly hand on the young 
gardener’s shoulder. 


“The Bishop communicated with me, as you guessed, Matthew. He wants 
me to go up to London immediately for a conference. He sounded very—ah 
— urgent. Didn’t desire to discuss the matter over the air.” 


“You believe he’s got an assignment for us, sir?” Matthew’s voice had now 
lost its country burr, and was quiet and cultured. 


“Undoubtedly, my boy. And the prospect fills me with eager anticipation. 
Things have been rather placid lately.” 


“Do you want me to come with you, sir?” 


“Much as I would delight in the pleasure of your company, my dear 
Matthew, I hardly deem that necessary. No, you stand by here ready for 
instant action. Mrs. Appleby always views your absences with suspicion— 
Hrrumph! Talk of the dev: I mean . 








They had almost reached the house now and Father Unwin broke off in 
confusion as Mrs. Appleby appeared through the french windows. 


Then he went on in a louder voice, “I am afraid, in my haste to get to the 
scene of the calamity, I trampled on your chrysanthemum bed, Matthew. I 
hope I haven’t rendered too many hors de combat?” “Arh, them’s all right. 
Father,” Matthew said, turning towards the bed outside the dining room 
window. “Soon perk up. Be as right as rain by the time you gets back from 
Lunnon.” 


“London?” Mrs. Appleby looked sharply at Father Unwin. “I didn’t know 
you were going up there, Father!” 


“Er—no. I only just remembered I had an appointment—a conference with 
the Bishop. It—er—came to me while I was—ah—surveying the church 
tower damage.” 


He joined Mrs. Appleby and moved on with her into the house, giving the 
grinning Matthew a surreptitious wink behind her back. 


“When are you leaving, Father?” she asked. 
“Oh, immediately. Most urgent.” 
“But you haven’t finished your breakfast!” 


“There are greater needs than food, my dear Mrs. Appleby. When duty 
calls...” 


“T know—and when your tummy calls later you’ll be wishing you’d filled it. 
I’ll make you up some sandwiches,” she said in a voice that brooked no 
dissent. “There’s some cold chicken left over from yesterday.” 


“That will be admirable, Mrs. Appleby.” He patted her rosy cheek. “You are 
my guardian angel. Without you I don’t know how I’d exist.” 


She went off into the kitchen looking very pleased with herself, and with a 
soft chuckle Father Unwin started to mount the stairs to get ready for his 
journey. 


“Poor dear Mrs. Appleby!” he sighed. “She’s a treasure, but I wonder what 
she’d think if she knew who the Bishop really is?” 


Toot! Toot! Toot! 


The motorist out for the day with his family, cruising along the London road 
at a steady forty-five, was startled out of his boredom by the sound of an old- 
fashioned squeaky bulb horn. 


“Pull over, Bert!” said his wife. “Someone wants to pass.” 


Grudgingly Bert obeyed. Then his eyes widened as he saw in his mirror a 
yellow and black apparition with gleaming brass headlamps and yellow- 
spoked wheels, like something out of a museum, coming up fast behind. His 
eyes widened still more when the fifty-year-old T Model Ford purred past, 
and Father Unwin behind the wheel beamed at him from under the hood and 
flipped a hand in courteous acknowledgement. Bert just had time to see the 
name Gabriel on the side of the old Ford before it was pulling ahead of him. 


He stared at its rear, to which was fastened a drum-shaped petrol tank and 
the registration number T 42. 


“Did you see what I saw, Jane?” he asked dazedly. “What is it—a refugee 
from the Brighton old crocks’ race or somethin’ out of the Keystone cops!” 


“Dunno. But there was a vicar driving it. Maybe it’s a family heirloom or 
something.” 


Bert was suddenly overcome by the indignity of the situation. “Must have 
been doing nearly sixty. I’l1l show him—vicar or no vicar.” 


"Herbert!” his wife said warningly. “You promised no speeding.” 


Muttering to himself, Bert ease his foot off the accelerator and scowlingly 
watched T42 drawing rapidly away until it vanished round a bend in the 
road. 


An hour later, the old Ford was threading its way through the London traffic 
drawing amused glances and ribald remarks from other motorists and taxi 
drivers. 


“Take no notice, Gabriel!” Father Unwin murmured. “Some people have no 
respect for age. Before those cars have a third of your years behind them 
they’ll be cubes of scrap in a breaker’s yard—Ah, there’s Nelson’s column ! 
We must be getting near our destination. This looks like a short cut—nice 
clear road.” 
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He stuck his arms out and swung right, provoking an angry chorus of horns, 
which he blithely ignored. Halfway down the street he saw a man in dark 
blue uniform waving his arms frantically. 


“Dear me! What’s he up to, Gabriel? Seems to be indulging in semaphore. 
Must be in the Navy! What’s that on his cap? Traffic Warden! Never heard 
of the vessel.” 


A taxi coming in the opposite direction swerved out of Gabriel’s path and 
passed on the nearside. The driver shook his fist at Father Unwin and 
shouted something that was mercifully unintelligible. 


“I suspect he was being rude, Gabriel.” Father Unwin said, unabashed. 
“What’s he doing driving on the wrong side of the road, anyway? Just asking 
for trouble.” 


A little further on a curious fact dawned on him. “Strange,” he mused. 
“Everyone else seems to be going the other way—and they’re all looking 
daggers at me. Ah, well, life is full of little mysteries! I think we’re nearly 
there, Gabriel.” 


He filtered into a stream of traffic going to the left and found himself in 
Whitehall. 


“Not much parking space for you, Gabriel,” he said worriedly. “All these 
government poohbahs commandeering it, I expect... . Ah, our luck’s in! 
There’s a place—just near that handsome soldier on horseback—right 
outside our destination! What could be better?” 


The horseguard’s eyes flickered in momentary surprise as Gabriel wheezed 
to a halt against the kerb a few yards away, then he stared woodenly before 
him again. 


Father Unwin descended stiffly and doffed his hat to the guard. 


“Er—would you mind keeping an eye on Gabriel for me, young man? We’ve 
been together for a long time now and I’d hate to lose him, you see.” 


The guard coloured to the rim of his helmet and bit his lip in a valiant effort 
to keep a straight face. “Hey, just a minute, sir!” an exasperated voice cut in. 


Father Unwin turned to see the traffic warden he had passed earlier. He was 
hurrying up, out of breath, red in the face, pulling a notebook from his 
pocket. 


“This your—er—car, reverend?” he panted, jerking a derisory thumb at 
Gabriel. 


“Why, yes,” Father Unwin beamed. “Oh. you’re the gentleman I saw round 
the corner, doing those funny signals with your arms. D’ you know, I thought 
you were in the Navy. Of course, you’re one of those chaps who look after 
the traffic. How silly of me!” 


The warden puffed out his cheeks. “Silly’s the word for it, reverend. You’re 
in real trouble. Driving down a one-way street—the wrong way! Now 
parking on a double yellow line.” 


“Oh, so I have! Is that bad?” 


“Cost you a couple of quid at least. Now, sir, your name and address, 
please.” 


“Ah, yes. Now let me hear. The albaptismic or alpha —alpha for first or 
beginnit likeit alphabetode. Then comit betta gammit. From it the Greek...” 


“Tt’s Greek to me, reverend,” the warden said exasperatedly, conscious of the 
grinning crowd that had started to gather. “Suppose you tell me in plain 
English?” 


“Ah, that is the difficode. You see, the church tower fell, and the sexton 
jumpit and blamit death watch beetelode...” 


“I’m not interested in the sexton or the death watch beetle, sir. Just your 
name and address—please!” “Well, as I said, Stanley for first or alpha, 
Unwin for nexit. But you don’t understand, traffay ward. I am in London on 
urgent business with the Bishop. There’s not a moment to lose. Vital national 
security, you see.” 


The bewildered warden grasped at the words like a drowning man at a straw. 
“National security, you said, sir?” 


“Did I? Er—yes, of course! Futurit of nationload at stake. Topmode secray. 
Not a minute to lose so parkit here.” 


The warden wiped beads of sweat from his brow. “In that case, sir, you get 
along in. [’ll put your car in the official car park round the corner if you’ve 
no objections.” 


“No, no, of course not! Gabriel won’t mind, if you speak to him nicely. 
Thank you so much!” 


And leaving the warden speechless, Father Unwin hurried under the arch and 
into the building beyond. 


In a soberly furnished first floor office overlooking Whitehall, a thickset 
grey-haired man in a neat dark suit sat in a brown leather armchair behind a 
big desk on which stood a plaque engraved with the letters B.I.S.H.O.P. Only 
the privileged few in the organisation he controlled knew that those letters 
stood for British Intelligence Service Headquarters Operations Priest. 


He switched on his intercom and a voice said, “Father Unwin is here, sir.” 
The Bishop smiled. “He’s made good time. Send him right up.” 


A few moments later there was a timid knock on the door and, when he 
called out an invitation to enter, Father Unwin came in, fumbling with his 
hat. The Bishop rose from his chair with a warm smile and came to meet 
him, holding out a welcoming hand. 


“Good to see you, Father. Please sit down. This won’t take long.” 


Father Unwin lowered himself into a chair before the desk and the Bishop, 
resuming his seat, went on, “But the brevity of what I have to tell you is no 
indication of the importance of the assignment. Never have we as a nation 
been faced with a greater threat, short of total war. You’ve seen this 


morning’s papers?” Father Unwin, his brown eyes alert, nodded. “You mean 
the collapse of the new Mersey Bridge?” “Exactly.” 


“H’m. So Mrs. Appleby was right?” 


The Bishop raised his eyebrows. “Mrs. Appleby? What has she got to do 
with it, Father?” 


“She’s convinced that the collapse of the bridge and of that office block a 
few nights earlier were—ah— sabotage—the work of foreign agents.” 


The Bishop laughed flatly. “I wish it were as simple as that. We can deal 
with secret agents. We know their methods and their techniques. In most 
cases they can’t move a step without our being aware of it. But this is 
something different, Father—and in consequence a far greater menace.” 





He opened a file on his desk and took out a slip of paper. “In one thing Mrs. 
Appleby was right, Father. It is sabotage, but on a far greater scale than usual 
and for motives that make international espionage look silly. Look at this! 
The Prime Minister received it in this morning’s post.” 


Father Unwin took the slip of paper. On it was printed in red ink, in a neat 
hand: 


I GIVE WARNING. UNLESS I AM PAID THE SUM OF ONE MILLION 
POUNDS WITHIN SEVEN DAYS OF YOUR RECEIVING THIS I 
SHALL DESTROY SIX MORE BUILDINGS OR OTHER STRUCTURES 
AS I HAVE JUST DESTROYED THE MERSEY BRIDGE AND BEFORE 
THAT THE WALDRON OFFICE BLOCK. REFUSE AT YOUR PERIL. I 
SHALL DESTROY THEM ONE BY ONE UNTIL MY DEMAND IS MET. 
YOURS IN ALL SINCERITY—THE DESTROYER. 


Father Unwin looked up with a wry smile. “A madman, obviously, Bishop.” 


“Perhaps—but he has destroyed the bridge and the office block, Father. We 
must take him seriously.” “What proof is there that he’s destroyed them? He 
might be some crank—ah—cashing in on the sensation.” 


“No proof at all—but these were not normal disasters. Preliminary 
investigations have revealed no structural faults, no explosions to account 
for the collapse. In each case, moreover, it was total. Both the bridge and the 
office block literally crumbled to pieces. There was scarcely a stone block, 
even a girder left standing.” 


Father Unwin frowned thoughtfully. “A secret weapon, you think?” 


“That’s our hunch, Father. And one of such tremendous possibilities for 
destruction that I dread to think what might happen if it got into the wrong 
hands.” 


“Er—I’d say it was in the wrong hands already, Bishop. I presume you want 
me to find this—ah— destroyer?” 


“Exactly. But it’s not him I’m interested in, Father. It’s the weapon he’s 
using. You must get that at all costs. It must not be seized by an alien power 


— or anyone else. Understand?” 


“T understand. Bishop.” He pushed the slip of paper back across the desk. “Is 
there any lead?” 


“Only the postmark—and of course that may mean nothing. Our man could 
have travelled halfway across the country to post it far from his hideout. On 
the other hand there is just a chance that, if he’s crazy, he would not think or 
bother about a triviality like that. He might think himself immune from 
discovery.” “That is true, Bishop. And the postmark?” 


“Nether Beauchamp!” 
“Good gracious! That’s not twenty miles from my vicarage!” 


“Precisely,” smiled the Bishop. “Which is one of the reasons that prompted 
me to give you the assignment, Father. You’ll be playing on your home 
ground as it were.” 


He stood up, indicating that the interview was at an end. “And that is why I 
summoned you here instead of giving you this information, meagre as it is, 
by radio. An enemy as clever as this might well be capable of tapping our 
channels. 


The Bishop held out his hand. “Good luck, Father!” “Er—thank you!” 
Father Unwin smiled nervously as he gripped his chief’s hand. “I have a 
feeling I am going to need it, Bishop. It seems that I am about to embark on 
a search for the—ah—proverbial needle in the haystack.” 


CHAPTER TWO 


FATHER UNWIN DODGES DEATH 


“All things bright and beautiful, all creatures great and small!” 


Father Unwin sang happily to himself in a fruity baritone as Ford T42 
bowled merrily along the road from London. 


“All things wise and wonderful—Ah, Gabriel, I can hear you singing too! 
It’s good to be back in the country, isn’t it? One appreciates it even more 
after a visit to the—ah—metropolis Hallo!” 
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He peered ahead to where a uniformed patrolman, his van parked at the side 
of the road, was waving to him. 


He waved back cheerfully. “What a charming man to acknowledge me, 
Gabriel! And I’m not even a member of his organisation. Restores one’s 
faith in human nature—Dear me!” 


Father Unwin jammed on his brakes as the patrolman stepped off the verge 
and flagged him down urgently. 


“Silly man!” he muttered. “Is he tired of this life?” As the car wheezed to a 
stop alongside him, the patrolman saluted. 


“Excuse me, sir, but you’re boiling!” 


“Er—I am?” Father Unwin blinked through his hornrims. “Good gracious 
—and I thought I was in a —ah—singularly contented mood. The joys of 
the autumnal countryside, the pastoral mood, you know.” 





“God’s in his heaven and all is...” 


“T wasn’t talking about you, sir,” the man said with studied patience. “It’s 
your—er—car. Look!” 


Father Unwin pulled his glasses down to the end of his nose and looked 
over them at the bonnet, from the front of which a cloud of steam was 
rising. 


“Bless my soul! So it wasn’t Gabriel singing after all—it was the kettley 
boilode—er—I mean the radiatorlorum. How unfortunode. Poor Gabriel 
must Good Godfrev!” 


The patrolman leapt back as the radiator cap flew off and steam and boiling 
water spouted unwards like a geyser. Father Unwin scrambled out of the car 


and hurried to the man in concern. “Oh, dear. I’m awfully sorry. I must have 
forgotten to put the cap on properly.” 


“Lucky you did, sir—or you might have been more cracked than you are— 
er—I mean you might have cracked something.” 


“Dear me, that would have been a calamity. You see, I must get back to the 
vicarage as soon as possible. 


Matthew will be eagerly awaiting my return.” 
“To say nothing of Mark, Luke and John,” the patrolman muttered. 
“I beg your pardon? I didn’t catch that.” 


The man forced a smile. “Just thinking aloud, sir. What I really meant to say 
was that you’ll have to wait a bit. Let that radiator cool down and then I'll 
top it up and get you going again.” 


“Oh, thank you! You are the—ah—living embodiment of the—um— 
parable of the Good Samaritan.” “Thank you, sir,” said the patrolman 
solemnly. “We try to help in our little way to make the wheels go round 
smoothly.” 


“Ha, ha! Very good!” Father Unwin beamed. “I like that. I think Pll use it in 
my sermon this week. Would you mind?” 


“Help yourself, sir. Only too happy to be of assistance.” 


The patrolman looked away almost with relief as a two-tone horn sounded 
and a gleaming silver Bentley driven by a chauffeur in silver-braided green 
uniform drew in quietly to a halt just ahead of the Ford. A dapper little man 
in elegant morning clothes, a white carnation in his button hole, put his 
head out of the rear window. He had silver-grey hair and a silver beard 
trimmed neatly to a point. Intelligent dark eyes twinkled behind rimless 
pince-nez attached to his coat by a narrow blue ribbon. 


“Having trouble?” he asked in a high-pitched but pleasantly musical voice. 
“Tf there is anything I can do...” 


“Thank you, sir,” the patrolman said patiently. “But I can cope.” 
“Very well—Ah, Father Unwin, isn’t it? How are you, my dear sir?” 


Father Unwin blinked. “Very well, Mr—ah—lI don’t think I’ve had the 
pleasure of meeting you before, sir.” 


“Silvester—Silas Silvester!” 


“Delighted to know you, Mr. Silver—um—I mean Silvester. But how did 
you know me” 


“T have visited your village. In fact I recently heard one of your sermons. 
Rather over my head, I’m afraid.” 


“Ah, you were in the front pew I presume?” Father Unwin shook his head 
sadly. “I have had complaints that my voice tends to carry beyond that pew 
—does not—ah—register, as it were. Something to do with the acoustics. 
Church goes back to Norman times, of course. Don’t suppose they knew 
one acoustic from another then—” 


“Quite, quite!” Silas Silvester glanced pointedly at a big silver watch he 
drew from his pearl grey waistcoat pocket. “Well, if there is nothing I can 
do, I must be off. Time runs out.” He smiled benignly at Father Unwin. 
“Farewell, Father! I don’t suppose we will meet again... Drive on, Hugo!” 


The big silver car started with scarcely a murmur and drew swifty away, 
leaving Father Unwin and the patrolman lost in admiration. 


“What a charming man!” Father Unwin mused. 


“What a car!” he patrolman sighed. He turned back to the Ford with an 
expression bordering on contempt. “Ah, well, let’s get you going, sir.” 


The patrolman topped up the radiator and replaced the cap. 


“Okay, sir. Get behind the wheel. I’Il start her for you.” 


He swung the handle. Nothing happened. He swung again. There was a 
slight cough—then silence. His face reddening, he tried again. Once again 
an almost apologetic cough from the engine—and nothing more. 


“Er—let me try,” said Father Unwin, climbing out of the car. “Gabriel’s 
rather temperamental, you know.” 


The patrolman nodded grimly as he stood back. “So it seems, sir.” 


Father Unwin bent and grasped the handle with both hands and smiled up at 
the patrolman. - “Matthew has it to perfection,” he said. 


“Has what?” 


“The—ah—knock. It’s the way you swing, you see, just as in golf. Musn’t 
be too quick or too slow. Like the little bear’s porridge. Of course that 
wasn’t too hot or too cold, but you’ ll get what I mean?” 


The patrolman took a deep breath. “I get what you mean, sir. Now suppose 
you start it? I’m due to go to lunch soon.” 
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“Really? Oh, dear, that reminds me. Mrs. Appleby will be upset if I’m late 
for lunch. You see, I had to rush away without finishing my breakfast” 
Father Unwin broke off, looking thoughtfully at the bonnet of the car. Then 
he cupped his hand to his ear. “Do you hear what I hear, my friend?” 


“Doubt it,” the man said heavily. “It wouldn’t surprise me if you heard 
voices.” 


“Shush!” Father Unwin held up an imperative hand. “Listen! Er—you 
haven’t got a watch with an extra loud tick, have you?” 


“No, and...” 


“Dear me, then it must be coming from under Gabriel’s bonnet—and I’m 
sure Gabriel hasn’t got a watch. I think I’d better—ah—investigate.” 


Father Unwin fumbled with the catch and raised one side of the bonnet 
cover. Curiously the patrolman peered over his shoulder. 


“Well, I must say you keep it in splendid condition, sir,” he said with 
grudging admiration. 


“T have Matthew to thank for that. I don’t know what I’d do without the 
dear lad.” 


“What’s that gadget there, sir?” interrupted the patrolman, pointing to a 
small fiat drum of white metal attached to the side of the cylinder block. “It 
doesn’t seem to be doing anything.” 


“Except tick!” Father Unwin said, his voice suddenly terse. “Get away— 
quickly, my friend!” 


Impressed by the vicar’s change of tone, the patrolman almost leapt 
backward. Father Unwin gripped the ticking object with fingers that were 
now steely with strength and tugged. The object came away and Father 
Unwin, turning swiftly on his heel like a discus thrower, flung the object 
over the hedge, far into a ploughed field. 


The patrolman watched open-mouthed. 


“Lumme!” he gasped. “What a throw! He’s not such a nutloaf as he 
seems...” 


“Down!" Father Unwin yelled at him. “Fling yourself flat!” 


The man obeyed instinctively, flattened out beside Father Unwin, who had 
his hands over his head protectively. 


“What—what the--” 


His words were drowned in a loud explosion from the field. A shock wave 
surged through the hedge, causing it to sway as if in a sudden gust of wind. 
Above it clods of earth and stone and dust and smoke rose into the air. Birds 
wheeled screeching in fear. The echoes of the explosion rumbled away 
across the countryside. 


A car roared past, its driver sparing only a casual amused glance for the two 
oddly-assorted characters lying flat on their stomachs beside the old Ford. 


“Phew!” The patrolman found his voice at last. “A—a bomb!” 


“Er—lI’m afraid so, my friend,” said Father Unwin, wiping dust from his 
glasses. “A small limpet mine to be exact, attached—ah—magnetically to 
the engine casing. An old trick, but apt to be—um—disconcerting.” 


“You can say that again, reverend,” said the man fervently, getting to his 
feet and giving Father Unwin a hand. He was regarding him now with a 
respect almost amounting to awe. “If you hadn’t tumbled to it.” 


“You and I would have been in that ‘happy land far far away’, as the hymn 
so charmingly puts it. But it wasn’t intended for you, of course. If you 
hadn’t stopped me so courteously to draw my attention to the —ah— 
radiator I would have been a few miles further along the road when that— 
um—lethal contrivance went off.” 


The man stared at him. “But—but you’re a clergyman, sir! Why should 
anyone want to do that to you?” 


Father Unwin coughed. “Well, life is full of little mysteries, my friend.” He 
smiled innocently. “Perhaps it was Gabriel who was the intended victim. 
Perhaps someone has a phobia about relics like him? Who knows? Ahem, 
I’d better try to start him again—or Mrs. Appleby will be most cross.” 


Father Unwin swung the handle again. This time the engine started easily. 
He closed the bonnet and, fumbling in the pocket of his cassock, produced 
two half-crowns, which he gave to the patrolman before climbing into the 
driving seat. 


“T am grateful for your help, my friend. I hope this unfortunate occurrence 
has not upset you too much.” “Thank you, sir. But—but aren’t you going to 
report it to the police? I mean—a bomb...” 


“The police?” Father Unwin blinked at him from behind the wheel. “Ah, 
that not necessitage. Let lie the sleepit dogloader. Policeit fallolop along 
roamer screamit the sirenlode, causage the consternay. Old folkey fainit. . . . 
Moreover, my friend, I’m in a hurry —must have a word with Matthew. 
Goodbye!” 


And before the patrolman could recover from his astonishment, the old 
Ford was purring away along the road. 


“Tf I really heard what that sounded like, one of us must be round the bend,” 
he muttered. 


For a moment he hesitated, and then he dashed to his patrol van and 
switched on the radio, calling his headquarters. 


“Relay this message to Scotland Yard,” he gasped. Father Unwin had gone 
about a mile along the road when a voice sounded in his hearing aid, 
“Father!” 


“Ah, Bishop!” he replied. “You sound anxious. Is anything wrong?” 


“Not as wrong as I feared. You’re all right, Father?” “Perfectly. As I was 
saying to Gabriel earlier, it’s good to be back in the country: ie 





“Confound the country! Listen, Father. I was right about that fellow who 
calls himself The Destroyer. A few moments ago he had the effrontry to cut 
into one of our radio channels—one that had been scrambled moreover— 
and gave me a personal warning.” 


“Oh dear. I hope it was nothing serious, Bishop.” “Serious?” Father Unwin 
winced as the voice almost roared the word into his ear. “He warned me that 
you were about to be—er—eliminated. That was his word. Which means 
your cover’s broken. He knows you’re one of our agents and- 


“Relax, my dear Bishop! There is nothing to worry about.” 
“Nothing to worry about? You’re one of my best agents.” 


“The attempt to—er—eliminate me has already been made, Bishop—-and 
has failed—ah—ignomin-ously, I think the expression is.” 


Father Unwin described just what had happened when he was stopped by 
the patrolman. 


The Bishop uttered a most un-bishoplike remark. “The murderous 
scoundrel! You think the bomb had a timing device?” 


“Indubitably.” 


“But you never heard it before you drove off?” “London’s traffic being 
what it is, my dear Bishop, that is not surprising.” 


The Bishop was silent for a moment. “Well, thank goodness you’re all right. 
But he’|l try again.” 


“The possibility had not escaped me. Rest assured, I shall—ah—keep my 
wits about me. It’s unfortunate that he knows I have been assigned to deal 
with him, however.” 


“Tf you prefer I’ ll assign another operative.” 


“Good gracious, no!” Father Unwin’s face took on a shocked expression. 
“No this—ah—gentleman who calls himself the Destroyer has thrown 


down the gauntlet, as it were, I am even more anxious to meet him.” 


“Of course, I could get the police to issue an announcement to the press and 
radio—that you’d been seriously injured in a car—er—accident and been 
put out of circulation for a while. He might be content and lay off you.” 


“Dear me, with all respect. Bishop, that would never do. Think of poor Mrs. 
Appleby. She would be distraught. Think of my parishioners, the sick and 
the lame and the halt. They’d miss my visits, to say nothing of my 
sermons.” 


“I’d guess they could bear missing those,” cut in the Bishop with a quiet 
chuckle. Then he was serious again. “But you won’t have time for many 
sermons, Father. Remember, that message to the P.M. set a seven-day 
deadline. You’ve got to track him down before then if you can—and before 
anyone else, police or foreign agents or freelance spies, can. That’s vital. 
We must get hold of the secret weapon—or, failing that, destroy it!” 


“T shall not fail you, Bishop ... By the way, while we’re on the subject of the 
police, I am afraid the incident will have been reported to them now by my 
friend the patrolman. If you could arrange that, I am not—ah—bothered-” 


“Tt shall be done, Father. What are your immediate plans?” 


“To return to the vicarage for a good lunch and a conference with Matthew. 
This is a case of two heads being better than one. Beyond that I have not 
ventured to think.” 


“Very well, keep in touch, Father . .. And watch your step. I’d hate to lose 
you. Goodbye for now!” Father Unwin smiled happily as he stuck out his 
right hand and tured into a side road leading to his home village. 


“How nice of the Bishop to be concerned about me,” he mused. “He 
sounded almost sentimental when he said goodbye.” 


The church clock was striking a quarter to two as he drove the Ford through 
the village and up the little lane leading to the vicarage. 


“A little late,” he murmured, “but better late than never, as they say, and it 
could so easily have been that alternative—ah!” He glanced approvingly at 
the scaffolding erected about the damaged church tower. “Mr. Brighouse the 
builder has been commendably expeditious.” 


Matthew came out of the greenhouse with a basket of tomatoes as the car 
purred up the drive and wheezed to a standstill outside the porch. 


“How did it go, sir?” he asked quietly, one eye on the dining room window, 
where the plump form of Mrs. Appleby had appeared. 


“Very well, Matthew,” he beamed. “This promises to be a most interesting 
assignment. Some very—er— unusual features. We will discuss it after 
lunch.” “No urgency then?” 


“Nothing immediate. We have seven days—ah— grace.” 


“What was that you said, Father?” asked Mrs. Appleby, emerging from the 
french windows. 


“Er—um—grace. That’s it, I must say grace before lunch.” 


“But you always say it before lunch, Father,” she said giving him a puzzled 
glance. 


“Of course, so I do! How silly of me.” 


She shook her head. “It’s that London air, I suppose—fuddles you! When 
you’ve washed, lunch will be ready. I’ve got a nice salad.” 


“Admirable, Mrs. Appleby!” he beamed. 


But when she turned away he looked at Matthew with a sigh. “This 
subterfuge and—ah—surreptitiousness, my boy. I despair at times. To have 
to—er—pull the wool over the eyes of dear Mrs. Appleby like this.” 


“Never mind, sir,’ Matthew said with a cheerful grin. “It’s all in a good 
cause. By the way, old Brighouse wants a word with you when he comes 
back from his dinner—about the church tower.” 


Father Unwin’s face fell. “Oh. dear! I do hope this does not presage more 
trouble. If the sexton is right about the death watch beetle, and the 
restoration fund being so low...” 


“T don’t think it’s that, sir. Brighouse has found something he thinks rather 
queer. He wouldn’t discuss it with me.” 


“Ah, me! More mysteries. Life is full of them, Matthew. However, I will be 
better able to bear the shock, whatever it is, on a full—ah—tummy, as Mrs. 
Appleby puts it. When I have disposed of Mr. Brighouse—ah—figuratively 
speaking, of course, I will come and see you, Matthew.” 


“Very well. Father. I’ll be in the greenhouse most of the afternoon.” 


CHAPTER THREE 


FATHER UNWIN GETS A CLUE 


Father Unwin laid down his knife and fork with a satisfied sigh. “Delicious, 
Mrs. Appleby,” he said. “You excelled yourself.” 


“All fresh grown by Matthew,” she said. “I'll give him his due. He may be a 
mite work-shy at times and take days off when he shouldn’t, but he does 
seem to have green fingers.” She removed the plate and added, “Oh, Mr. 
Brighouse is back. Father. He sent up word by the sexton—he’d be obliged 
if you could join him over at the church when you’re ready.” 


“T’ll go along right away, and see what this little mystery is he has for me. 
Good to stretch my legs after all that driving. I’ll leave coffee till I return.” 


Father Unwin went out through the french windows and crossed the lawn 
towards the gate in the hedge leading to the churchyard. 


A thrush warbled in a yew tree, a robin hopped out of his path and cocked 
its head, looking up at him quizzically. A butterfly’s fragile wings almost 
brushed his high forehead. It was so peaceful here in this backwater of rural 
England that at times it was easy to forget the world outside and its sinister 
undercurrents— unless, he thought grimly, one was reminded by such 
happenings as that day’s. 


An involuntary shiver went through him when he thought how narrowly he 
had escaped death. Despite his casual manner towards the patrolman, he 
had never been more scared in his life than when he’d seen that bomb 
ticking away under Gabriel’s bonnet. He’d heard of it happening to others, 
but somehow never visualised it happening to him. Abhorring violence 
himself, he was always shocked when anyone employed it against him. 


What sort of a man was this who signed himself The Destroyer, he 
wondered. Was he a crazy creature scarcely responsible for his actions, or 
was he a coldblooded fiend who did not care what or who he destroyed so 


long as he achieved his own vile ambitions? Whatever the truth, Father 
Unwin was grimly resolved to find him and end the menace that he held for 
the world. 


As he came through the gateway into the churchyard, he saw men working 
on the scaffolding about the church tower. At the foot of the tower, where 
the fallen masonry and rubble still lay, the sexton stood with a stubby 
middle-aged man with a battered felt hat set back on his greying hair. They 
were both staring up at the tower, from which a bucket of rubble was being 
lowered by a pulley hoist. 


They turned as Father Unwin approached. 
“Ah, my dear Brighouse. You wanted to see me. I understand?” 


The builder shook hands with him. “Yes, Father. It’s about this here tower. 
Queer business. No reason as I could see why that masonry should fall. I’d 
have staked anything that it was good for another thousand years with a bit 
0’ pointing now and again.” 


“That’s just what I was saying to Mrs. Appleby when it fell, Mr. Brighouse. 
Then what did cause it to fall?” 


“We-ell, that’s where the mystery comes in. If it had been struck by 
lightnin’ Anyways, come up and have a look for yourself.” 





Father Unwin looked dubiously at the series of ladders roped to the 
scaffolding that soared up to where the men were working. 


Brighouse caught his glance and smiled reassuringly. 


“You aren’t dressed for ladder climbing, Father. We’ll go up the tower 
Staircase. The structure’s quite safe— don't worry!” 


“What I’m really worried about,” said Father Unwin with a smile, “is the 
demands this will make on the restoration fund.” 


“Aw, don’t let that worry you either, Father. There’s not a great deal of 
damage. Just a question of my masons replacing the stones—them as is 


left.” Father Unwin glanced sharply at him as they started to mount the 
stone staircase that spiralled up the tower. 


“Left? You mean some are badly smashed?” “Granite blocks like that don’t 
smash easy, Father. It’s something more’n that. But you’ll see for yourself 
better than I can explain.” 


Father Unwin was puffing a little when at last they emerged on to the 
unevenly paved floor of the tower. Up here there was a cool breeze blowing 
and for a moment he stood as he always did, enjoying its invigorating 
freshness, and looking out over the undulating countryside, with its neatly- 
checkered fields, some green, some ruddy brown, some yellow where the 
harvest stubble had not yet been ploughed in. It was said that you could see 
into three counties from here, but Father Unwin, never a great one for 
topography, had never managed to confirm it. 


“Look at this here, Father!” Brighouse broke in on his reverie. 


He found the builder was pointing to the top of the broken parapet of the 
tower. For a moment he stared uncomprehendingly, and Brighouse said, 
“You ever seen stones break away like that, Father? They always break 
away along the line of the mortar. Frost’ll flake ’em at the most. These’n 
have been sheered through—just like a hot knife going through butter as 
they say.” 


Father Unwin looked at him, a faint something beginning to spark in his 
brain. 


“Like a hot knife—or like a ray or a beam of such intensity that it acted like 
a hot knife through granite blocks, Mr. Brighouse?” 


It was the builder’s turn to stare. “A beam? You— you mean them laser 
beams there’s all this talk on, Father?” 


“Something like that.” Father Unwin looked back at the smooth top of the 
sheered blocks. Below, on the paving of the tower floor, there was a blue- 
grey dust being whirled into eddies by the breeze. He found himself 
thinking of that Mersey Bridge, of the Waldron office block. He heard again 


the Bishop’s quiet voice saying, “Both literally crumbled to pieces. There 
was scarcely a stone block, even a girder left standing.” “But—but who’d 
use a thing like that on a church tower, Father?” Brighouse asked 
bewilderedly. “He’d have to be crazy.” 
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“That could well be the answer, my friend,” Father Unwin said quietly. 


He studied the line of the swathe that had apparently been cut through the 
parapet and followed it out over the countryside. Away in the distance he 
could see a church spire, nosing above a dark-green wood. 


“My sense of—er—direction’s not very good, Mr. Brighouse,” he said. 
“What’s that church over there. One of the Beauchamps, isn’t it?” 


“Arh, so it is! Nether Beauchamp. Did a job on that steeple only last week. 
Fifty foot higher’n this’n it is.” 


But Father Unwin wasn’t listening. 


Nether Beauchamp! That was where The Destroyer’s blackmailing demand 
had been posted to the Prime Minister. His pulses quickened. Surely this 
was too much of a coincidence to be lightly dismissed? 


Brighouse coughed. “To come back to this damage, Father.” 


“Ah, yes! I mustn’t gather wool while there are problems to be faced. Er— 
go right ahead, Mr. Brighouse. Make a good job of it, as you always do, 
indeed.” 


“Thank you, Father! But about this laser beam idea of yours. Maybe we 
ought to tell someone.” 


“For the moment we’|l just keep it—ah—under our hats, my friend. Better 
not say a word to anyone until I have obtained expert advice. Don’t want to 
cause a scare in the village, get them believing we have had a visitation 
from space or something foolish like that. I can rely on your—um— 
discretion, Mr. Brighouse?” “Oh, arh! I won’t breathe a word, Father.” 


Father Unwin’s brow was furrowed with thought when he made his way 
back to the vicarage. Perhaps he had been a little foolish to voice his 
thoughts about the tower damage to Brighouse. The man might keep his 
promise not to say anything, but on the other hand—Ah, well, what was 
done was done. Perhaps, if Brighouse did get talkative, he’d stress the 
visitation from space idea—far more romantic and awe-inspiring than a 
mad scientist. But mad scientist seemed the only logical explanation of the 
threat the prime minister had received, and there was a distinct possibility 
that the man who sent it lived somewhere near Nether Beauchamp. And if 
the church tower was within range of The Destroyer’s secret weapon-- 


Matthew was still in the greenhouse. Father Unwin joined him and shut the 
door. They could talk with confidence here and the glass surrounding them 
enabled them to see anyone approaching, and to change their topic of 
conversation, without arousing suspicion. 


“Seems we’re up against something really big this time, Father,” said 
Matthew, when he’d heard what their mission was, and what had happened 
on the journey back from London. 


“Yes, indeed, my boy.” Father Unwin picked a ripe tomato and polished it 
thoughtfully on his cassock. “But I think I have a clue which may put us on 
the right trail—far sooner than I could have hoped.” 


He described the peculiar damage to the tower and the theory that had 
sprung to his mind. 


Matthew was intrigued. “By gosh, I think you’ve got it, sir! It all fits in.” 


“Perhaps, my dear boy. But the proof of the pudding, as they say, is in the— 
ah—eating.” 


“You mean to go to Nether Beauchamp?” “Precisely.” Father Unwin took a 
bite from the tomato and chewed it with relish. We’ll leave after evensong. 
It might cause—ah—eyebrows to be raised if I cancelled that. Major 
Fyrebrass is a stickler for the proper observance of ritual, Matthew. Yes— 
after evensong will be most suitable. It will be almost dusk then. We may 
need a little cover for our—ah—operations now that The Destroyer knows I 
have been assigned to deal with him.” 


Matthew frowned at a tomato plant he had been stripping. “Queer that, sir.” 


Father Unwin peered at the plant. “I can’t see anything untoward, my boy. 
As I told Mrs. Appleby, these tomatoes are perfectly delicious.” 


“Not the tomatoes, sir. | mean your being assigned to the job and it being 
your church tower that was damaged. Is it just a coincidence, or . 





“Design?” Father Unwin pursed his lips. “Could be, Matthew. Could be. Or 
perhaps merely an act of bravado. How can one say what a madman will do 
- or why? However, we may soon have the answers to our—um— 
speculations. Come to the library after evensong.” 


“Very well, sir.” 


Father Unwin left the greenhouse, licking his fingers, and then coloured like 
the tomato he had eaten when he saw Mrs. Appleby regarding him with 
disapproval from the french windows. 


“Scrumping again, Father?” she scolded. “You mustn’t eat between meals.” 
He gestured miserably. “But one tomato.” 
“And what about your sermon? Have you prepared it yet, Father?” 


“Ah, no! I shall do it right away, my dear Mrs. Appleby. I shall retire to the 
library—and I do not want to be disturbed until teatime.” 


“Very well, Father. Have you thought of a theme for your sermon yet?” she 
asked as they went through into the hall. 


“Indeed yes. It was suggested to me by a most kind chap I met on the road 
back—a patrolman. Roughly it is to the effect that if we all put our 
shoulders to the wheel we can keep them going round smoothly— the 
wheels that is, not the shoulders.” 


“Sounds interesting, Father.” 


“I hope it will be, Mrs. Appleby. Oh, does the name Silvester convey 
anything to you?” 


“Oh, yes!” 


Father Unwin stared in amazement as Mrs. Appleby began to gyrate about 
the hall, arms extended as if holding an invisible partner, and chanting Slow 
... Quick... Quick... Slow! 


“1 beg your pardon, Mrs. Appleby?” 


“Silvester! Victor Silvester—the dancing instructor! Never missed his 
programmes on the wireless, Father.” “Ah—um!” He shook his head. “No, I 
don’t think that’s what I want, Mrs. Appleby, thank you! But I have no 
doubt it will come if I—ah—ruminate long enough.” 


She stared at the library door as it closed on him. “The poor dear man,” she 
murmured sadly. “I do think he studies too hard.” 


Matthew was already waiting in the library when Father Unwin returned 
from conducting evensong. 


“Ah, there you are, my boy! Sorry to keep you waiting.” He put his prayer 
book down on the desk. “As a matter of fact perhaps I could have 
postponed the service. Major Fyrebrass didn’t attend—another bout of gout 


I understand—and there were just the Misses Partridge and old Mrs. 
Robins. Quite a hen party in fact—Hrrumph!” 


He coughed to cover his confusion as Mrs. Appleby entered. 

“Just to let you know I’m off, Father.” 

“Off?” 

“My evening off, sir. The Women’s Institute Whist Drive.” 

“Ah, yes! Most convenient—I mean have a good time!” 

“Was there anything before I went—coffee?” 

“T can see to myself, Mrs. Appleby, thank you.” 

She glanced inquiringly at Matthew, mild suspicion in her rosy face. 


“Matthew has come for a little English—um—instruction, Mrs. Appleby. 
He is coming along splendidly.” 


She sniffed disdainfully and shut the door. 


Father Unwin and Matthew exchanged smiles. The housekeeper did not 
altogether approve of Matthew, whose behaviour at times seemed a little 
mysterious. And whenever he went away on an assignment for Father 
Unwin she was convinced he was sneaking time off. 


“Ah, well—to work!” Father Unwin sat down behind his desk and waved 
Matthew into another chair. He opened a book on his desk and said, “What 
do you think of Silas Silvester as a name, my boy?” 


Matthew smiled. “Sounds like a ham actor, sir—or a character out of a 
Victorian melodrama.” 


“In other words, too theatrical—rather a false note, eh?” 
“Yes, sir. Why do you ask?” 


Father Unwin put his hands together in an attitude of prayer under his chin 
and seemed to seek inspiration in the plaster-ornamented ceiling. 


“T didn’t tell you, Matthew, but, when I was stopped by the patrolman this 
morming, a gentleman of that name stopped in his very splendid car and 
asked if there was anything he could do to help. It was a silver car. He had 
silver hair, and a silver beard and spoke in what one might almost call a 
silvery voice. Are you following me?” 


“T think so, Father. Silver—Silvester. Seems too much of a good thing. 
Smells phoney.” 


“Exactly. But my speculations did not end there, Matthew. It occurred to me 
that only after this—ah—silvery gentleman stopped by the wayside did I 
become aware of that ticking under Gabriel’s bonnet.” “But surely, sir, you 
aren’t suggesting that this chap planted the bomb then? I mean, how could 
he do that under your nose.” 


“Even without getting out of his car? No, I’m not suggesting that, my boy. 
Our—ah—adversary may be extremely clever, but I refuse to believe he is a 
magician or has—um—supernatural powers. But let us suppose the bomb 
was planted while my car was left unattended at the Horseguards and that, 
when our silvery friend stopped to proffer aid, he activated the time device, 
perhaps electronically.” 


“You mean by remote control, sir? Gosh, that could be it! He plants a bomb 
in London, then follows you into the country. He could have set the device 


going anywhere, but by chance you happened to stop where you did, so he 
acted then.” 


“That’s how I see it, Matthew. As he was taking his leave of me, he made a 
most significant remark— I don’t suppose we shall meet again.’” In view of 
the— ah—subsequent development, the remark became positively sinister.” 


“So you think Silas Silvester’s our man, Father?” 


“IT am driven to that conclusion. But it is the name that intrigues me, 
Matthew. So obviously false, wouldn’t you say—a nom-de-plume? No, 
scarcely that, because he did not sign the—ah—ultimatum to the Prime 
Minister in that way.. A pseudonym, we might say.” 


“Have you tried to check—in the Nether Beauchamp area, for instance, 
sir?” 


“T perused the telephone directory. No one of that name lives there—at least 
permanently. Of course, he might be a temporary resident, in which case 
there would not have been time for his name to appear in the directory. I 
checked with my opposite number— the vicar of Nether Beauchamp. No 
such name appears on his roll.” 


“So we’ve no clue to where he’s hiding out, sir?” “If he is—um—secreting 
himself, my boy, it would not be easy for one of his distinctive appearance 
to pass unobserved, specially with a car like that. But I had a thought. I 
consulted this encyclopaedia.” Father Unwin placed his hand upon the open 
book before him. “In the section on names I found these entries . . 


He adjusted his spectacles and read: “Silas—from Latin Silvanus, the god 
of forests . . . Silvester—from Latin silvestris, belonging to a forest.” 


He looked at Matthew over his glasses. “Strange, isn’t it?” 


Matthew grinned. “Chap with a one-track mind— seems obsessed with 
forests.” 


“Even perhaps sees himself as the god of them, my boy. Silas the God! A 
dangerous trait in a man who evidently has such a terrible weapon at his 
command. Such a man could menace the whole world if his delusions of 
grandeur were fed.” 


“Well, it’s our job to pull his fangs, sir.” 


“Yes, Matthew. And, in view of what I have just said, it might be an idea to 
look for him in a forest, or a wood. There is quite a sizeable one at Nether 
Beauchamp, I believe.” 


“You’re right, Father. Let’s go!” 


Father Unwin held up a restraining hand. “But first I must reduce you to— 
ah—operational dimensions. Once we get to our destination, things may 
move so fast that I won’t have the chance and we’d lose the advantage of 
your minuteness. Moreover, although our adversary knows about my 
connection with the Bishop, there is no reason to suppose he knows you are 
my secret weapon, my boy.” 
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Getting to his feet, Father Unwin took from a book shelf a large red, 
beautifully bound book. “Prepare yourself, Matthew!” 


A few minutes later, Matthew was standing against the bare wall opposite 
the desk in a light brown fire-resistant suit not unlike a spacesuit. Father 
Unwin sat down at the desk and opened the book. 


“Are you ready, my boy?” 


“Quite ready, Father!” 

Matthew’s voice was calm, but there was a faint undertone of tension. Even 
though he'd undergone this strange experience many times, he still 
approached it with a vague uneasiness. If anything went wrong, if he was 
never able to return to normal. 


“Keep perfectly still, Matthew!” 





Beneath the cover of the book was a small but elaborate instrument panel 
with six controls in two rows, and above these was a spoked disc not unlike 
a ship’s wheel. As Father Unwin operated the controls, a high pitched 
oscillating sound filled the room. Then he pressed a button and the disc rose 
on a thin shaft like a periscope and from it brilliant blue-white flashes 
darted towards the immobile Matthew. 


His fireproofed figure lit up with an unearthly glow. For some seconds 
Father Unwin kept the beam focussed on his assistant. Gradually Matthew 
was shrinking. Smaller and smaller he became, until at last he was scarcely 
more than twenty-four inches high. At a touch of the button, the shaft 
retracted the disc into the instrument panel again, and he closed the cover of 
the fake book. 


“All right, Matthew?” 
“Yes, Father.” The voice was thin and seemed to come from a long way off. 
“Then into the case you go.” 


The little figure of Matthew turned towards a suitcase which stood open on 
the floor near him, its handle uppermost, its lid flat on the floor. Inside the 
case was a comfortably upholstered chair similar to an airliner’s passenger 
seat. The space in front and behind the chair was filled with drawers and 
tiny compartments containing miniaturised equipment which the mini- 
Matthew might need on a mission. Matthew operated a control and the lid 
closed. 


Father Unwin spoke into his concealed microphone. “All right, my boy? 
Are you receiving me?” 


“Loud and clear, Father!” came the reply in his hearing aid. 
“Good! Then let us—ah—depart.” 


Picking up the case, Father Unwin opened the door and went through the 
deserted hall, taking his hat from the rack. Outside he climbed behind the 
wheel of the old Ford and placed the case on the seat beside him. The 


engine purred into life and T42 coasted down the drive and out into the lane 
that meandered through the darkening countryside towards Nether 
Beauchamp. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


FATHER UNWIN GETS A SHOCK 


The lane climbed up between untidy hedges whose trailing brambles 
occasionally rasped across the Ford’s gleaming bonnet. The beams from the 
brass headlamps sent ghostly shadows racing ahead of them. The car topped 
a rise, and below Father Unwin saw a handful of lights sprinkled in the 
darkness. 


“Ah, journey’s end in sight, Matthew,” he said to the suitcase at his side. 
“Very soon now—Ooops! Bless my soul!” 


Too late he had seen the pothole in the lane. The springs of the ancient car 
groaned their protest, and the suitcase fell over against his thigh. 
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“Oh, I do beg your pardon, my boy!” Father Unwin said as he stood the case 


upright again. “Most remiss of me.” 


“That’s okay, Father,” replied Matthew’s cheerful voice in his hearing aid. 
“Luckily my seat’s well sprung.” 


“That’s what I like about you, my boy. You take the—er—ups and downs of 
life so—ah—equably. I do hope I didn’t damage anything?” 


“No, Father. The periscope’s working all right. I suppose those are the lights 
of Nether Beauchamp I can see ahead?” 


“Yes, indeed. A nice little parish—just a few hundred souls. The Reverend 
Blugworthy leads a very—um—placid life. But then, from what I know of 
him, he would not wish it otherwise. Each one to his taste, but personally I 
enjoy a little excitement now and then.” 


Matthew chuckled. “Well, you certainly get it, Father. But I wonder what 
Mr. Blugworthy would say if he knew that among those few hundred souls 
of his might be The Destroyer.” 


“He would take a lot of convincing, my boy. Such things just don’t happen 
to the Nether Beauchamps of this world—or to the Upper and Middle 
Beauchamps come to that.” 


They hummed past a lonely white cottage whose wall formed the boundary 
to the lane, skirted a duck pond, narrowly missed a milestone sticking up 
like a tooth from the darkness of the verge, and headed down the last long 
winding stretch to the village. 


“Of course, sir,” Matthew’s voice said, “we could easily be on a wild goose 
chase. I mean you’re only playing a hunch that this chap Silas Silvester is 
operating from the wood at Nether Beauchamp.” “Agreed, my boy, but one 
has—ah— instincts about these things, and unless one acts upon them—one 
never knows, does one?” 


“Er—lI suppose not, Father.” Matthew sounded a little bewildered. “But I 
don’t see how we can search that wood in the dark. It’s pretty big according 
to the map.” 


“A well-taken point. I shall make a few—ah—discreet inquiries. As I said 
before we left, someone of such distinctive appearance and using such a car 
could scarcely reside even in the neighbourhood of such a sleepy backwater 
as Nether Beauchamp without attracting some notice. The postman 
perhaps.” 


“You’re hardly likely to find him on his rounds at this time, sir, and the post 
office is bound to be shut too.” 
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“Alas, yes. And that would also apply to the other tradesmen - Ah, manna 
from heaven!” 


“Pardon, Father?” Matthew said puzzledly. 


“A mere ejaculation, my boy, to express my satisfaction at the sight which 
has just been revealed to me by the headlamps. The answer to my prayer, as 
one might say.” 


He tooted three times and at the sound of the squeaky blare of the old bulb 
horn, the rather portly constable riding just ahead pulled hastily towards the 
verge and almost toppled off his high cycle. Putting his foot down to steady 
himself, he glared suspiciously at the old Ford as it wheezed to a halt 
alongside him. 


“Ah, I beg your pardon, officer!” Father Unwin put his head out from under 
the hood and beamed at the constable. “I do hope I did not startle you 
unduly.” The constable frowned. “Oh, it’s you, reverend! For the minute I 
thought it was some of those bright young sparks from the town getting 
saucy. They buy up these old crocks and hot ’em up and carouse about the 
countryside.” 


“Carouse? Er, surely you mean career?” 


“T know what I mean, sir,” said the constable heavily. “Only the night before 
last one of ’em came up behind me, tooted just like you did just now and 
then whisked off me helmet clean as a whistle as he went by.” 


“Dear me! Reminds me of when I was at college— er—you were saying, 
officer?” 


“T was so taken aback that I didn’t even have the presence of mind to take 
his number.” 


“How unfortunate! I trust you—ah—tetrieved your helmet? Sometimes at 
college we kept them as souven —Hrrumph! How silly of me! You’re 
wearing it of course!” 


The constable chuckled. “I bet you were a young rip in your day, reverend!” 


“Indeed yes—but then I—ah—saw the light. Why I really tooted you was in 
order to ask you for some information.” 


“Only be too pleased to help, sir.” 


“Well, it’s like this. I’m looking for a gentleman who calls himself Silvester, 
although that isn’t really his name or at least I don’t think it is, and who has 
a hideout—er—I mean whom I believe lives in a wood.” 


“Now steady on, sir,” the constable said with a note of panic in his voice. 
“Let’s take this steady. You’re looking for a gentleman named Silvester who 
isn’t called Silvester: . 





“Either that or he’s called Silvester but that isn’t his name. Oh, dear, I do 
seem to be at cross purposes with myself.” 


“That would seem to be the case, sir,” the constable sighed. “Now suppose 
we Start again and take it nice and easy? You’re looking for a gentleman 
who, as we say in official documents, may or may not be named Silvester? 
Right?” 


“Precisely!” 
“And you think he may live in a wood?” 


“Yes. You’ve got it in a nutshell, officer. Er—if it’s any help, he’s got silver 
hair and silver beard and a silvery voice.” 


The constable breathed heavily. “He’s not Long John Silver by any 
chance?” 


“Oh, no, he’s quite small, about five feet nothing I’d—ah—estimate, 
although he didn’t get out of the car, so I couldn’t really tell—Ah, the car!” 


Father Unwin beamed brightly at the dazed constable. “Why didn’t I think 
of it before? Police-loaders always keepit eagley eyelode on the carlide. 
They fallalop alongit the roamer at fifty fido milit the houris and tootey you 
and pinchit the helmetlode.” 


“Wait a minute, sir!” The constable gave him a sickly smile. “You’re 
making it very difficult to help when you get so excited. This car—can you 
describe it?” 


“Oh, yes, you couldn’t miss it—not if you’d seen it, of course, and if you 
haven’t there’s no point—er— well, it’s a big silver Bentley. It has a 
chauffeur to go with it.” 


“Ah, at last we’ve got some place,” the constable said with a sigh of relief. 
“As a matter of fact, sir, I know just who you’re talking about. Mister 
Jenkins! He took over the old Lodge in the wood a week or so back. Keeps 
very much to himself he does.” 


“Ah, that would be him. A very—er—tretiring disposition. That’s why he 
sometimes adopts an assumed name.” 


“ T understand, reverend. Likes to hide himself away? Working on some 
secret project maybe.” 


“T suspect that’s it, officer.” 


“Well, just take the second lane on the right beyond the bend and it’ll lead 
you straight to the Lodge. It’s only a track towards the end, been neglected 
for years, but if Mr. Jenkins’s car can make it. I expect that can.” 


Father Unwin doffed his hat. “Thank you very much. You’ve been most 
helpful, officer.” 


“Don’t mention it, sir. Only too glad to get rider—I mean to put you on the 
right road.” 


Father Unwin started the car and drove off, leaving the relieved constable to 
wipe his forehead. “Many like that,” he muttered, “and I’ll be drawing an 
early pension.” 


Matthew’s chuckle sounded in Father Unwin’s hearing air. 
“He must think you’re heading round the bend, Father.” 


“That’s where he told me to go—Oh, I see what you mean!” He laughed. 
“Tt’s a strain at times, persuading people you’re eccentric, but it makes a 
good cover, Matthew. But now let us be serious. We shall need all our wits 
about us this evening, I think.” 


They came to the lane that the constable had mentioned. A broken signpost 
with half-obliterated lettering pointed vaguely along it. The lane, unmettled 
and rutted, vanished between high unkempt hedges towards the gloomy 
mass of a big wood. 


“Dear me,” Father Unwin said as he slowed to a crawl. “I certainly would 
not have thought of exploring this—ah—particular avenue in the dark. Ah, 
well! Hold tight, my boy.” 


He swung the old car into the lane, it bucked and heaved and wheezed for 
some twenty yards or so, but beyond that the going was better. Some 
attempt seemed to have been made to fill in the ruts and potholes with 
gravel, perhaps to make the passage of the big Bentley smoother. A rough 
entrance like that, mused Father Unwin, would certainly deter casual 
visitors, picknickers and the like. 


On the other hand, he thought, there might well be another way out of the 
wood, on the far side from Nether Beauchamp perhaps. By using it, Silas 
Silvester could keep his goings and comings even more secret. 


Presently they neared the woods. The track continued into them between 
rotting gateposts. The remains of a five-barred gate hung drunkenly in a 
permanently open position. In the light of the headlamps it was pale with 
moss and lichen. 


“Can you see all right, Matthew?” Instinctively Father Unwin kept his voice 
down. 


“Perfectly, Father. Are you going to drive through the wood?” 


“A little way. To leave the car here might attract attention. One never 
knows.” 


He drove between the gate posts. Twigs crunched under the tyres. Tall firs 
flanked the track like ranks of sombre sentinels, shutting out even the faint 
starlight. The headlamps cut twin swathes of light through the darkness. The 
trees were so densely packed that they formed an almost impenetrable 
screen in every direction; even ahead, for the track twisted considerably, 
almost at right angles in places. 


Father Unwin doubted whether the car lights could be seen at any distance 
in this dark labyrinth, but it was foolish to take unnecessary chances. He 
pulled aside into a small gap beside the track and stopped. When he 
switched off the lights, blackness closed about the car like a blanket, in 
which only the luminous face of his wrist-watch was visible. A silence, 
oppressive, as profound as the crypt, he thought, ensued as the last sigh of 
the engine died away. 


It was a relief when something scurried away through the undergrowth, 
some tiny creature of the night scared from its lair perhaps by the 
unexpected presence of this strange monster called Gabriel. Far off, an owl 
hooted and was answered from an even more remote distance. 


There were no other sounds. If there was traffic on the road they left, its 
noise did not penetrate the solid mass of the ancient trees. 


“Spooky, isn’t it, Father?” Matthew’s voice in his ear startled him. 


“Er—yes! I think that is the right word for it, my boy,” he said softly. “Not 
that I believe in—ah— spooks. But unless one keeps a strong curb on one’s 
imagination in circumstances like this one is liable to get a littleh—um— 
jittery. I almost envy you, Matthew, snug in that case. By the way, do you 
happen to have such a thing in there as an ordnance map of the district?” 


“Yes, Father. It’s the same map section as the vicarage.” 


“Splendid! See if you can locate this wood, and the Lodge and—ah— 
estimate if possible how far we are from the house.” 


“Right you are, sir.” 


Matthew pressed the control that opened the case and got out, stretching his 
limbs. Kneeling on the open lid beside Father Unwin, he switched on a tiny 
pencil torch, opened a drawer in the case and took out a map no bigger than 
a cigarette card. Putting it into a magnifying frame, he studied it carefully. 


“I’d say we were about half a mile from the road, sir, and about three times 
that from the Lodge. It’s clearly marked here.” 


“A mile and a half. H’m! Quite a walk. But I can do with the exercise. What 
about you, my boy? Do you want to stay in the case or 7 
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“T’ll stretch my legs for a bit, Father. Be less of a burden for you. If I get 
weary I’|l have to retire into my shell.” 


“Very well.” 


Father Unwin closed the case and got out with it. Little Matthew slid over 
the bottom door jamb to the ground. For a moment they stood together, 
letting their eyes become adjusted to the darkness. 


“Now, keep close to me, my boy. Don’t want some —ah—nocturnal 
predatory creature taking a fancy to you for its supper.” 


“T’1l cling to your cassock, Father. But don’t go too fast.” 


“Rest assured, I shall be the soul of discretion, Matthew. I have no intention 
of charging like a bull into the lion’s den, if you understand what I mean.” 


They set out along the track. Father Unwin carrying the case in his right 
hand and Matthew holding on to his cassock on the other side. There was no 
sound but the faint shuffle of Father Unwin’s feet in the soft leafmould that 
covered the track. His companion’s little feet made no more noise than those 
of the stealthily prowling creatures of the wood around them. 


Once, hearing a quick scuffling sound and a faint squeal in the undergrowth, 
Matthew felt his scalp crawl. Father Unwin had been half-joking when he’d 
made reference to some creature taking a fancy to him for its supper, but he 
realised that the threat might be a very real one. Suppose there were foxes? 
Wild mink, too? They weren’t very big, but they were voracious creatures 
and if they attacked in numbers as wolves did and got you down. 


His foot stubbed against a small root and he went down with a faint little 
yell, losing his hold on the priest’s cassock. For a moment panic clawed at 
him and he lay there, winded and unable to move. Then a big hand grasped 
the back of his tunic and jerked him to his feet. 


“Upsidaisy!” Father Unwin said. 


“Thanks, Father!” 


Cold sweat was beaded on his forehead and he felt a little ashamed of 
himself for giving way to what he was sure were groundless fears. But it 
was no joke being only two feet tall. 


“Are you sure you wouldn’t rather go back in the case?” Father Unwin 
asked, squatting on his haunches as if beside a small child. 


Matthew set his jaw determinedly. “I’ll carry on for a while, sir. We’ve 
hardly gone any distance yet.” 


“As you wish, but don’t overdo it, my boy. Before this—ah—night is out we 
may be in dire need of your services.” 


“That doesn’t sound very cheerful, Father.” 


“Expect the worst and one is all the more delighted when the best happens. 
Besides, we must never underestimate an adversary, my boy—specially one 
like Silas Silvester. Come!” 


They went on again. Here and there the trees thinned out a little, and a big 
moon was coming up on their right, giving them more light. Presently 
Matthew tugged urgently on the priest’s cassock and Father Unwin bent 
down. 


“Had enough, my boy?” 


“No, Father—but I’ve just thought of something. Supposing there are guard 
dogs?” 


“Dear me! I must be getting very stupid, Matthew. I confess the idea had not 
occurred to me. I see your point. Humans I think we can safely negotiate by 
one means or another, but canines—yes, definitely they would be a problem, 
specially to one your size. I think you’d better get back inside the case. 
Please, Matthew, I insist!” 


Matthew knew when the priest expected implicit obedience. 


“Okay, Father. But what about you?” 


“T shall deal with the situation as and when it arises, my boy. At worst I 
suppose I could always climb a tree. But I pray I shall not have to descend 
— or perhaps ascend is the more appropriate term—to such undignified 
behaviour. Now, in you go.” Reluctantly, Matthew entered the case and 
closed it. Father Unwin picked it up and trudged on. He had genuinely 
forgotten the possibility of dogs. If Silas Silvester was the man he thought 
he was, the possibility was very real. Silvester would not want people 
snooping around, and in many ways dogs were far more reliable guards than 
men. 


He doubted whether the man who called himself The Destroyer would want 
to surround himself by many men, anyway. Each one might be a possible 
betrayer of his secrets. 


The track twisted suddenly and, as he turned the bend, he froze. Straight 
ahead the trees thinned out rapidly and between them, gauntly silhouetted in 
the light of the moon rising above the trees, was a big house. It was 
impossible to guess its age in the darkness, but at each end rose a short 
tower with a cupola-shaped done. Father Unwin could imagine huge bats 
flying in and out of glassless window apertures. Shades of Dracula! 


In his imagination he put a long black cloak on the dapper figure of Silas 
Silvester and conjured up a picture of him flying off from one of those 
towers to swoop on some unsuspecting sleeping victim in the nearby 
village. 


But no, the picture didn’t fit. If he was indeed The Destroyer, Silas Silvester 
had his own brand of sinisterness that had no connection with ancient myths 
and legends. The Destroyer was a modem wizard who like the genie of the 
Arabian Nights could perhaps make vast structures vanish—or if not vanish, 
melt away as if they were made of sugar. 


As his eyes became more accustomed to the faint moonlight, Father Unwin 
saw that a short distance from him were tall barred gates, and that a high 
dark wall ran away on either side into the trees. He squatted beside the case 
and spoke in a low voice. “Can you see the house, Matthew?” 


“Yes, Father! Spooky, isn’t it—even worse than the wood. You’re going 
in?” 


“Naturally. We have the constable’s assurance that Silas Silvester resides 
there, although I must confess that from here I can see no—ah—evidence of 
habitation. Perhaps our friend is temporarily absent. That would be 
admirable.” 


“Give us a chance to look round you mean, sir?” “Not us, my boy. I alone 
shall invade the precincts. I shall leave the case in the undergrowth outside 
the gates. If I should—ah—put my neck into a noose, as the saying goes, it 
would be very consoling to know that you were at hand to—um—extricate 
it.” 


“Very well, Father.” 

Father Unwin stood up, and picking up the case, moved off the track into 
the darkness of the trees, working his way towards the gates under their 
cover. At last he stopped and thrust the case into a gap in the undergrowth. 
“Farewell, my boy,” he whispered. 


“So long, Father! Just give me the cue and I’|l come at the double.” 


Father Unwin moved to the gates. Climbing in a cassock was a bit awkward, 
but if duty demanded... 


He was not put to the inconvenience. He found that the right hand gate was 
open slightly. He thrust on it gently and it swung inwards almost noiselessly. 
Evidently it had been well greased. 





He stepped inside. There was the faint crunching of gravel under his feet, 
but in the moonlight he could see rank weeds dotting the drive. To the side 
was a small porter’s lodge, evidently long since abandoned, the window 
apertures dark and paneless, the door boarded up. 


Slowly he moved forward, all his senses alert. If there were dogs, this would 
be the time for them to launch themselves snarling out of the darkness at 
him. But nothing happened. Becoming more confident, he moved to the side 
of the drive and, keeping to the rank grass at the verge so that his footsteps 
made no sound, he approached the house. 


Not a light showed anywhere. 


“Curiouser and curiouser, as one of Alice’s quaint friends so aptly put it,” he 
mused. “It verily looks as if Mr. Silvester is not in residence at the 
moment.” He reached the wide porch. The moonlight cast deep shadows on 
it. He had a torch in the pocket of his cassock, but he was reluctant to use it. 


The steps creaked under his weight, the noise seeming startlingly loud in the 
stillness. He reached the massive front door, tried the carved handle gently. 
If the door was locked he would have to seek a window. But the handle 
turned easily and the door opened slightly. For a long moment he hesitated, 
listening. He heard nothing but the rustle of some night creature in the 
overgrown shrubbery behind him. Had his bird flown? 


Resolutely he pushed the door open wider and stepped into the darkness 
beyond. And, as if he had activated some hidden switch, lights blazed on, 
and a silvery voice said, “Welcome to my humble abode, Father Unwin. I 
have been expecting you.” 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FATHER UNWIN TAKES A DROP 


Father Unwin blinked through his hornrims, momentarily dazzled by the 
lights that glared down from the huge chandelier hanging from the ceiling 
of the oak-panelled hall. 


To the left a massive carved staircase rose into the gloom of the upper floor, 
and, standing on the bottom step, attired in faultless tailored evening dress, 
a white carnation in his lapel, was the man who called himself Silas 
Silvester. A cynical little smile played about his thin lips. 


“Bless my soul!” Father Unwin gasped. “You gave me quite a shock. J—um 
—thought no one was at home.” 


“Indeed, Father? One would have assumed otherwise in view of the 
cautious way you approached.” 


“Er—well, yes-” 


“Don’t bother to explain, my friend. I understand the situation perfectly. 
However, you are just in time for dinner.” 


“T am?” Father Unwin smiled nervously. “Er—I really couldn’t impose...” 


“Nonsense! I insist! I have been looking forward to a little chat. Take the 
reverend gentleman’s hat, Hugo.” 


Father Unwin became aware of a soft step behind him and for the first time 
saw a big, heavy-featured man dressed as a butler. He recognised him as the 
chauffeur who had been driving the silver Bentley that morning. Evidently 
Hugo was a jack-of-all-trades, possibly Silas Silvester’s only servant. That 
was good, with only two men to deal with. 





Hugo took his hat and placed it on a side table, then, before Father Unwin 
quite realised what was happening, ran his big but deft hands over the 
priest’s cassock, slapping here and there. 


“You must excuse Hugo,” Silas Silvester said. “He never takes chances .. . 
But I don’t really think it is necessary to frisk our guest, Hugo. Like myself, 
he is not a man of violence.” 


Father Unwin found himself thanking his lucky stars he had not brought the 
minimiser. So often he did when on a mission, for it easily passed as the 
sort of bulky tome a clergyman might carry. But Silvester would not so 
readily have accepted it as such, and if it had fallen into the hands of this 
sinister man... 


“No doubt you would like to wash your hands before you dine. Father,” 
Silvester broke in on his thoughts. “You must have gathered quite a little 


grime, groping your way through the woods and opening the rusty gates and 
so on... Show our friend where the wash room is, Hugo.” 


The butler, his face expressionless, gestured to Father Unwin to follow and 
led him to a small cloakroom under the stairs. The water was piping hot. 
Father Unwin frowned. Electricity and hot water in this old house in the 
heart of a wood? He wondered if the house had its own power plant. 


When he returned to the hall, Silvester was waiting at the open door of a 
room from which came a soft flickering glow of hght. 


He bowed slightly. “After you, Father!” 


The priest warily entered the room. Like the hall, it was oak-panelled and 
had an ornamented plaster ceiling from which hung a crystal chandelier that 
would have been an antique dealer’s delight. But the light did not come 
from it. On the long narrow polished table were two silver candlelabra, each 
with five lighted candles which cast sinister shadows. 


At each end of the table a place was set, with silver cutlery about a lace 
mat. In the big marble fireplace the imitation logs of an electric fire gave 
out a warm cosy glow. 


Silvester waved Father Unwin to one end of the table, took his stand at the 
other. The butler slid a massive chair behind him and he carefully adjusted 
the tails of his jacket before sitting down. 


Father Unwin sat down. The solid high-backed chair had polished wooden 
arms and a worn hide seat. When he tried to shift it a little nearer the table, 
he found it was fixed to the floor. He wondered about that. A faint memory 
stirred. Where was it he had seen a chair like this? In most sinister 
circumstances he was sure. 


“Serve the soup, Hugo!” Silas Silvester said from the far end of the table. 
Without a word the butler padded noiselessly from the room. 


“Ah—is he dumb?” Father Unwin asked to fill in the silence. 


“Hugo? No, but he does not waste words. Hardly an entertaining 
companion, but he is devoted to me. He’s very strong, Father—could break 
your neck with a mere twist of his hands.” 


“Er—treally? Dear me!” 


An icy finger seemed to draw a line down Father Unwin’s spine, and 
suddenly his clerical collar seemed very tight. 


“By the way, Father, it’s minestrone!” 
“Oh, indeed?” Father Unwin blinked. “Er—what is?” 


“The soup. I hope you like it. Hugo is a most admirable cook. Such a gentle 
hand with delicacies for one so strong.” 


“He seems to be a—um—pearl without price, Mr. Silvester.” 


Hugo returned bearing a silver tray on which steamed two bowls of soup. 
Having placed them before the two men, he left the room again as silently 
as he had come. 


Father Unwin regarded his soup dubiously. It smelt appetising, but... 


“Don’t be afraid, my reverend friend,” Silvester said in a faintly mocking 
voice. “It is not poisoned. I have—er—other plans for you.” 


The priest blinked at him. The flickering light from the candles gave him an 
almost demonic expression and cast a grotesque shifting shadow of him on 
the panelled wall beyond. Was it just his fancy that made it appear that two 
little horns sprouted from the elongated head of the shadow? Perhaps it was 
just the steam from the soup misting his spectacles? 


“Er—that is most consoling, Mr. Silvester,” he said. 
“Might I ask what those—ah—plans are?” 


“All in good time, Father. Do eat your soup. Hugo will be hurt if you leave 
1” 


The priest picked up his spoon. It was rather stupid of him to think the soup 
might be poisoned. There were a dozen ways his host could have disposed 
of him by now and poisoning—vwell, it just didn’t fit the character of Silas 
Silvester. 


He sipped the soup. It really was delicious, but he didn’t know what Mrs. 
Appleby would say. He’d already had one evening meal, frugal maybe, but- 


“No doubt you are wondering why I tried to kill you this morming, Father 
Unwin?” 


“Er? Oh, yes, indeed! At least, I think I understand your motive, Mr. 
Silvester. You explained it most concisely to my—ah—Bishop. But what I 
don’t understand, my dear sir.” 


“Is why, having failed, I did not make another and more successful attempt, 
instead of welcoming you here as a guest?” 


“Ah, that is so.” 


Oh, dear, they did look like horns on that shadow! Silas, god of the forests! 
But wasn’t Pan also something to do with the forest—the one who played 
on those funny little pipes? He had horns and a beard and goat’s legs. 
Impossible to see what Silvester’s legs were like under those trousers- 


“Tt’s because, as I said earlier, Father, that I have other plans for you. I’ve 
thought of a far better use for a man of your intelligence than being laid to 
rest in your own churchyard.” 


“That is very comforting, Mr. Silvester,” the priest said gratefully. But there 
was something in his host’s tone that sent an icy needle into his heart. 


Wasn’t Pan supposed to put fear into lonely travellers, hence the word 
panic? But this was ridiculous! That was a flesh and blood man like himself 
at the other end of the table—an evil dangerous man and he, Father Unwin, 
had to draw his horns—er—his fangs, somehow. 


He became aware that Silvester was speaking again when you so effectively 
dealt with the time bomb—placed under the bonnet of your amusing car, as 
you guessed, when it was left outside your Bishop’s headquarters in London 
—TI realised that you were perhaps an adversary worthy of my genius.” 


“You’re very flattering,” the priest murmured. “Tracing me to this house so 
quickly was further proof of your intelligence and resource, my reverend 
friend. I’m sure you will appreciate that to co-operate with me will be in the 
best interests of everyone in the long run.” 


“Especially yours?” 


“Naturally.” Silvester smiled sardonically. “And yours. Father Unwin— 
most definitely yours.” 


Hugo entered, wheeling a trolley on which was an appetising array of hors- 
d’oeuvres. In silence they made their choice and Hugo disappeared with the 
empty soup bowls. 


Silvester set to with relish on the dish before him, but Father Unwin had 
suddenly lost his appetite. He was quite sure he’d have to refuse to co- 
operate, and the alternative made his mouth go dry. But he would have to 
play along with this madman as far as he could. If he could just get his 
hands on Silvester’s terrible weapon, or at least find out where it was... 


“Er—I assume it was you who—ah—damaged my church tower this 
morning, Mr. Silvester?” 


“Oh, yes. I hope it did not cause you too much distress?” 


“Well, it was rather—ah—disconcerting. You see, the restoration fund is not 
exactly overflowing with milk and honey—that is.” 


“T understand, Father.” Silvester smiled benignly along the table. “Pray do 
not worry. When your government has paid me the million pounds I shall 
give you a little donation for the fund—more than enough to cover the cost 
of repairs. That is the least I can do, my reverend friend, in return for your 
kind co-operation.” 


“You seem very sure of yourself.” 


“Naturally. I hold all the aces, so to speak. But to return to the church 
tower...” 


“Ah, yes. Why my church tower? If you had used your—ah—infernal 
machine on it after I had been assigned by the Bishop to hunt you down, I 
would have regarded it perhaps as a warning, but...” 


“Tt happened even before the Bishop summoned you to London?” Silvester 
laid down his knife and fork and wiped his thin lips with a serviette. “You 
forget that with another of my ingenious little inventions I can tap 
communication channels. Earlier this morning I was eavesdropping on your 
various security services. It was extremely amusing. My ultimatum to the 
Prime Minister seems to have put them in a tremendous—er—flap, I think 
the vulgar word for it is.” 


“T can well believe it,” Father Unwin said, unsmilingly. 


“In the midst of it all, I learned that the Bishop was going to assign you to 
deal with me, so using my disintegrator on your tower was a mere act of 
bravado, cocking a—er-” 


“Snook at me?” 


“Exactly. I’m afraid I behaved rather like a naughty boy thumbing his nose 
at someone in authority. Unworthy of me, but then we all have our little 
weaknesses, haven’t we, Father?” He smiled like a mischievous gnome. “Of 
course, Father, you are just fishing, aren’t you—hoping I will show you the 
disintegrator, hoping even that you may be able to steal it and render me 
harmless?” 


“Er—well-Oh!” 


Father Unwin started violently as the Bishop’s grave voice said in his ear, 
“Can you read me, Father?” 


“Something wrong, my friend?” Silvester peered at him anxiously over his 
pincenez. 


“Oh—ah.” Father Unwin patted his chest. 


“Beggit pardonay. Indigestlode. Mrs. Appleblossit warnit me not to 
overload the foodage. Eatlide with discretay. Utmode discofible.” 


“Father!” 


“In the jamlode. Getoffen airey fairey Bish for Petesaken. Cutit the 
channelode and beatit urgit.” 


“In a jam, Father?” said the voice from his hearing aid. “Get off the air? 
Message understood. Goodbye for now.” 





Father Unwin dabbed at his mouth with his serviette to cover his relief as 
the Bishop cut the channel. 


“Are you all right, my reverend friend?” There was a hint of suspicion in 
Silas Silvester’s voice. 


“Um—yes. Sorry about that, my dear sir. Bad habit of mine when I’m upset 
—talk a lot of nonsense.” 


“Tt did not sound all nonsense to me, Father,” the other man said coldly. “It 
sounded almost as if you were talking to someone else.” 


“Eh? Oh, no! Just to a—um—familiar spirit. 


No, no! That would be witchcraft, wouldn’t it? Can’t approve. Just to my 
inner self—conscience, as it were. Reproaching myself for being unfair to 
my stomach.” 


“You’re being unfair to yourself, Father Unwin.” Silas Silvester’s voice cut 
in like a steel lash. “Stop pretending to be a fool. You were communicating 
with someone. We shall soon see.” 


As he spoke, he pressed a button under the table, and bands of steel ribbon 
shot from the arms of Father Unwin’s chair to lock about him, pinning his 
arms in his lap. Shorter bands shot from the solid high back of the chair to 
enclose his throat in a cold necklet. 


Father Unwin suddenly remembered where he had seen a chair like this—in 
some black museum devoted to instruments of torture and the like. But if he 
remembered rightly the bands of that chair had spikes in them pointing 
inwards, so that if they were tightened... 


“Ingenious, eh, my reverend friend?” Silvester smiled. “Not my own 
invention, I hasten to say. Many years ago this house belonged to an 
eccentric inventor with a macabre sense of humour. He employed devices 
like this to entertain his friends. Later perhaps I shall introduce you to 
others—should you be reluctant to co-operate, of course. But for the 
moment...” 


As if he had been summoned by a secret signal, Hugo entered. 


“T don’t think you could have searched our guest well enough before, 
Hugo,” his master said. “Try again.” 


Father Unwin sat there helplessly as the big man unbuttoned his cassock 
and searched his clothing thoroughly. He brought out handkerchiefs, a ball 
pen, a purse, a small prayer book and other odds and ends, which he laid on 
the table. Then he looked mutely at his master with a shrug of his shoulders. 


“H’m. Bring me his hearing aid, Hugo.” 


Father Unwin’s heart sank as the butler removed the plug from his ear and 
the microphone unit from under his cassock, and took them to the man at 
the other end of the table. That had been his one link with Matthew and- 


“IT hope Hugo did not handle you too roughly, Father,” Silvester said quietly. 
“Oh, no—not at all. He was the soul of gentleness.” 


“Just as I thought, my friend. Your hearing is perfect. You don’t need a 
hearing aid, so this must be a means of communication.” Silvester 
examined the equipment with interest. “Very neat, but a little primitive— 
compared with my own gadgets, of course. Now let me try to recall.” 


He contemplated the ornamented plaster ceiling for a few moments, a 
faraway look on his thin bearded face. 


“Ah, yes! Among the gibberish you spouted just now there was one 
significant phrase—Getoffen airey fairey Bish!” He looked back at Father 
Unwin with a sardonic smile. “Now what else could that be but a request to 
our friend the Bishop to get off the air?” When the priest remained silent, he 
laughed mirthlessly. 


“Do not be so downcast, my reverend friend. Would you like to continue 
with dinner? There is some excellent turkey with chestnut stuffing.” 
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“Er, thank you, but I don’t think I can——” “That indigestiode still 
troubling you? Too bad. I think perhaps you’d better take a little rest until I 
am ready for you.” 


Silvester pressed another button under the table and the section of floor 
beneath Father Unwin’s chair suddenly swung, taking the chair backwards 
with it. The bands released their grip on the priest and with a startled yell he 
plunged head first down into the dark abyss that had opened beneath him. 


He seemed to fall for an age through deep darkness, and gave himself up for 
lost. And yet—even in his fear he clung to the thought—would Silas 
Silvester want him dead after saying he needed his help? 


His fall was checked with a jerk by something that stretched and gave, but 
the impact was still violent enough to drive the breath from him. 


As he lay there, dazed and winded, vaguely aware that he had been caught 
in a narrow-mesh net, a mocking voice drifted down from the darkness 
above. 


“Rest well. Father Unwin! I shall need you at your best tomorrow.” 


Sitting in the suitcase in the undergrowth just outside the gates, Matthew 
frowned worriedly. 


What had happened to Father Unwin? 


Most of the conversation between the priest and Silas Silvester in the dining 
room had come over clearly to Matthew, but now the channel was dead. 
After Hugo had removed Father Unwin’s fake hearing aid, Silvester must 
have switched it off. He seemed to have assumed it was solely a means of 
communication between Father Unwin and the Bishop. 


That was a lucky break, Matthew thought. If Silvester had suspected Father 
Unwin was not alone when he approached the house, he would surely have 
given some hint or sent Hugo to search? 


Operating the control that opened the lid of the case, Matthew got out. By 
the light of his tiny torch, he selected from the equipment in the case a tool 
kit, a miniature gas gun and some stink bombs no bigger than a hen’s eggs. 
Stowing these away in his fire-proof suit, he shut the case and moved 
stealthily out of the bushes towards the gates of the old house. 


There were faint stirrings in the undergrowth, but now he ignored those 
earlier fears. Father Unwin was in danger and needed his help. 


The gates were slightly open as Father Unwin had left them. Matthew 
walked through, his tiny feet making scarcely a sound on the weedgrown 
gravel. Nevertheless, he moved to the grass verge before going on towards 
the house. 


There was no need to use his flashlamp, for the moon was high now and 
light streamed from the hall windows. A faint light showed from one of the 
ground floor rooms, but the rest of the house was in darkness. 


Apart from those tiny noises in the overgrown shrubbery, of which Matthew 
was so acutely aware, there was no sound to break the stillness of the night. 


At least he did not have to worry about prowling dogs, he consoled himself. 
Had there been any, Father Unwin would have warned him. But even the 
thought of dogs troubled him less now that he was armed with the gas gun. 
Its powerful charge could put a horse to sleep in a few seconds. 


He reached the porch. By standing on a rickety wooden seat he was able to 
look into the hall. Light blazed from a chandelier. It seemed deserted. He 
tried the window. It was securely fastened. A few minutes work with the 
glass cutter in his kit would remove one of the small panes, but there might 
be easier ways of entering, in places where he was less likely to be spotted. 


He got down and moved along through a neglected flower bed to the 
window from which the dim light came. The curtains were drawn, but there 
was sufficient gap between them for him to peer into the room. 


Almost facing him, at the far end of a long table, was Silas Silvester. It was 
easy to recognise him from Father Unwin’s description. He was obviously 
speaking to him, but Matthew could hear nothing. From his tool kit he took 
a tiny suction disc which he pressed to one of the panes of the window. By 
placing his ear against it he could hear Silvester’s voice clearly. 


“TIL take it by the fire, Hugo. I think you’d better go down and attend to 
our reverend friend. Now he’s had time to get over the shock of his little 
misadventure you might as well make him comfortable for the night.” 


Hugo inclined his head in answer and, putting down the tray on a small 
table before the fire, left the room. 


Matthew moved away from the window. So Father Unwin was down below 
somewhere—maybe in a cellar? He’d got to find a way in quickly. 


Using his torch, he examined the outside of the house. Thick ivy covered 
the ancient stone walls. It would be easy enough to climb to one of the 
upper windows, but some were shuttered, others were overgrown by the ivy. 
The few that were clear looked as if they had not been opened for years, 


and the panes were so small that even Matthew could not have wriggled 
through. 


He’d have to get in on the ground floor. Maybe the kitchen quarters, while 
Hugo was occupied below? 


He moved round the angle of the house, thrusting his way through tangled 
weeds that had overgrown an old paved path. Suddenly the earth seemed to 
open up beneath him and with a faint cry of alarm he shot down into 
blackness. He fell perhaps four or five feet, landing heavily on a steeply 
sloping surface. The next instant he was hurtling on his back down a chute. 


Desperately he tried to stop himself by pressing his arms against the smooth 
sides, but the width was too great for his reduced size. The chute ended, 
there was a split second of awful suspense as he dropped with sickening 
suddenness. 


Then he ploughed into a heap of some soft substance that broke his fall. An 
invisible cloud of dust arose, invading his mouth and nostrils, and setting 
him coughing. He spat in disgust. Coal dust! The ground hadn’t given way 
under him, he’d fallen into the coal hole. 


He had retained hold of his torch, and he shone it about him. He was sitting 
up to his hips in a big heap of black dust. In one corner of the big cellar was 
a pile of logs. Lumber, old crates and boxes and other rubbish were stacked 
against a wall. The huge beams that supported the ceiling were festooned 
with sinister-looking cobwebs. 
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As good a way as any of getting in, he thought with a wry grin, but he 
would have chosen to make a gentler entrance. 


He scrambled out of the dust, coated from head to foot. 


“Guess I must look like a refugee from a minstrel show,” he muttered. “But 
it might have its advantages, at least I won’t show up in the dark.” 


He found the door to the cellar. By standing on tiptoe, he was just able to 
lift the catch. Opening the door, he moved out into a stone-flagged corridor. 
Opposite was the door to another cellar. To his left, worn stone steps 
spiralled upwards, apparently into the house. To his right was a dark 
opening into which other steps descended. 


As he hesitated, a wavering light appeared in this opening. He switched off 
his torch and drew back into the cellar. He heard footsteps shuffling on the 
steps and then the bulky figure of Hugo appeared, carrying an electric storm 
lantern. Slung over his shoulder like a sack of rubbish was Father Unwin. 


As Hugo passed, Matthew saw that the priest was without his glasses. In the 
dim light reflected from the storm lantern his face looked deathly pale. 
Apparently he was unconscious. 


Matthew’s little jaw tightened. If that big clot had hurt his chief. His 
blackened face grim, he left his hiding place and followed up the stairs 
leading to the house. 


CHAPTER SIX 


FATHER UNWIN ‘TAKES A 
CHANCE 


Hugo emerged with his unconscious burden into the dimly-lit back hall of 
the old house, leaving the cellar door open behind him. Matthew scurried 
up the stairs and arrived, panting, just in time to see the butler vanishing 
through an arched opening at the far end of the hall. 


Following, Matthew found he was at the foot of an iron spiral staircase. 
Hugo’s footsteps echoed down hollowly, as Matthew started up after him. 
The stairs were deep, climbing each one was an effort. Keeping close to the 
inner railings he was able to cut the distance he had to travel, but he was 
almost exhausted by the time he reached the stone landing at the top. It was 
lighted by a naked bulb set behind an iron mesh guard on the wall. 


As he paused to recover his breath, Matthew saw Hugo coming from a 
narrow doorway in the stone wall, without Father Unwin, and he drew back 
into the shadows to avoid being seen. 


Hugo turned and reached for a lever on the wall beside the doorway. 
Instinct told Matthew that this was a specially constructed sliding door and 
once it was shut he’d never be able to open it again, even if he could 
somehow climb up to the lever. He had to act fast if he was to join his chief. 


Calling up all his flagging energy, he dashed forward and kicked out at the 
back of Hugo’s calf. It was like kicking a lamppost and Matthew gasped as 
pain shot through his big toe. 


But the butler felt it. Taking his hand from the lever, he looked round 
bewildered. Matthew slipped behind him into the room beyond, and 
flattened against the wall to one side of the doorway. 


The only illumination was a low-power bulb behind an obscure glass disc in 
the smooth ceiling. In its light, Matthew saw that the room was perfectly 


circular, like the inside of a drum about eight feet high, with three narrow 
barred windows at regular intervals a foot or so from the ceiling. In the 
centre was an old-fashioned iron bedstead, and on this Father Unwin lay on 
his back, breathing heavily, out to the world. 


Matthew had scarcely time to take all this in when the door slid shut with a 
faint thud, making him a prisoner. But at least he was with Father Unwin 
now. Whatever evil scheme Silas Silvester had in mind for the priest, he’d 
have the two of them to contend with now. 


No sound came through the door. Matthew examined it. Metal, and smooth 
as glass. It fitted flush with the curving wall, which, although stone, was of 
the same smoothness. This was a strange room. Matthew wondered what 
strange purpose it served, apart from being a perfect prison cell? 


He turned his attention to the bed, climbing on to it and examining Father 
Unwin. Lifting the priest’s eyelids, he suspected, from the state of the 
pupils, that he’d been drugged, and this was confirmed by the puncture 
mark of a hypodermic beneath the left sleeve of the cassock. 


Without much hope, he tried to rouse the priest, but soon gave up. There 
was nothing he could do but wait till Father Unwin came round. How long 
that would be was impossible to guess. It depended on the nature and the 
strength of the drug. But Matthew found some consolation in the thought 
that he was drugged and hadn’t been knocked out and possibly hurt by the 
massive Hugo. 


He made himself as comfortable as he could at the foot of the bed. Might as 
well get some sleep. Who knew what the morning would bring? 


He found himself thinking about Mrs. Appleby. By now she’d be getting 
worried about their absence— Father Unwin’s at least—for Matthew 
himself often went off on missions for the priest of which the kindly 
housekeeper knew nothing. But Father Unwin seldom went away for any 
length of time without warning her that he might not be back. Well, no 
sense worrying about Mrs. Appleby, he yawned. Nothing he could do about 
it. A few minutes later he was asleep. 


Father Unwin blinked open his eyes and saw, as if at the end of a long 
tunnel, a dim yellow light. Then, as his eyes came into focus, he realised the 
light was not far away but set in the ceiling above him. There was a taste in 
his mouth like old leather, and a dull ache in his head. 


Gradually memory seeped back—the dining room with Silas Silvester 
smiling sardonically at the end of the long table; the frightening fall 
backwards out of the chair in which he had been clamped; the shock of 
landing in the net. 


He recalled how he had lain there, feeling like a fly caught up in a spider’s 
web, and as helpless. He had not dared to move for fear the net would give 
way or tip up and he would be hurled into the unknown black depths 
beneath him. 


It had seemed hours, although he doubted whether it was really more than 
several minutes, before a light came on and he found he was suspended in 
what looked like a trapeze artist’s safety net, about twenty feet from the 
bottom of a deep pit whose stone walls were glistening with damp and 
mottled with fungi. 


Then the net had been lowered on a pulley to the floor of the pit, and, as he 
lay there entangled in it. he had seen Hugo come into his line of vision, a 
hypodermic in his hand. His heavy features expressionless, the butler had 
pushed back the sleeve of his cassock and inserted the needle. Then 
everything had gone muzzy and finally he had blacked out. 


He raised himself up on one elbow, looking up at a narrow barred window 
through which grey light was filtering. Dawn? He must have been out for 
some hours. What had Matthew...? 


He froze, staring at the coal-smeared little figure curled up on the foot of 
the bed like a faithful dog. "Matthew!” 


The boy opened his eyes, staring a little stupidly at the priest in the faint 
light. Then recognition dawned and he grinned. 


“Father! You’re okay?” he asked sitting up. 


“Er—well, apart from a slight headache and my mouth feeling as though I’d 
been sucking an old shoe, I think I say I am—er—okay, my boy. But how 
did you get here?” 


Matthew told him how he had entered the house to look for him, seen Hugo 
carry him up to this room, and had joined him. 


“Ah—that was noble of you, my dear boy, but was it wise? Now we are 
caught in the same—er—trap as it were. Do you think our sinister friend 
Silas knows of your presence?” 


“T very much doubt it, Father.” 
“Good, then you may be the—um—ace up my sleeve, as they say.” 


The priest patted his cassock pocket, found his spectacles and put them on, 
looked about him warily, then said in a low voice, “Perhaps it would be 
advisable if we conversed sotto voce, as it were. This cell may be—ah— 
bugged, and if Silvester heard your voice.” 


“Okay, Father,” whispered Matthew. He moved further along the bed to get 
closer to Father Unwin. “I’ve examined the room—the walls are like glass, 
and even if I could climb up to one of the windows and cut through the bars 
with something from my tool kit I doubt if I could squeeze out. Even then 
my guess is we’re a long way from the ground, probably up in one of those 
cupola-domed towers. As for the door, it’s steel and fits so tight we’d need a 
thermic lance to cut our way out.” 


“Dear me. We do seem to be in an awkward—er— predicament.” Father 
Unwin murmured. “All we can do then is to sit tight and await 
developments.” 


He broke off abruptly, as if listening intently. “What’s wrong, Father?” 
“Can you hear anything. Matthew?” 


“A faint whining sound?” 


“Er, yes.” Father Unwin’s roving gaze settled on the ceiling, and Matthew 
saw his unshaven face go pale. “Er—Matthew. Do my poor eyes deceive 
me or is something—ah—happening to the ceiling?” 


Matthew stared for a long moment, then said in a whisper, “It—it’s coming 
down, sir! Like a lift. Ever so slowly, but...” 


“Unmistakably? Oh, dear! I fear our sinister host is up to some more—ah— 
jiggery-pokery.” 


Like trapped rabbits fascinated by a snake’s gaze, they sat staring at the 
ceiling. Inexorably is descended. 


Father Unwin felt goose pimples prickling all over him. No wonder the 
walls were so smooth. The ceiling was coming down like a piston in a 
cylinder. Anyone caught beneath it and the floor... 


He had read of such things in medieval torture chambers, but- Suddenly he 
recollected something. “Er—do not panic, my boy!” he whispered. “This is 
just a trick. According to Silas Silvester the house is full of such things— 
once belonged to an eccentric inventor who got a macabre amusement from 
scaring his friends to death—or almost.” 





“Tt—it’s got me scared all right, Father!” gulped Matthew. “Trick or not, 
I’m getting under the bed. It’s iron—doesn’t look as if it’s ever been 
crushed.” “Um—maybe you’re right, my dear boy. A case of discretion 
being the better part of valour—Bless my soul!” 


The priest uttered a startled cry as the bed on which they were sitting 
collapsed, its iron-railed head and foot opening outwards and the legs 
Sliding beneath the frame. And as they sat there, dazed by the 
unexpectedness of it, the ceiling descended faster. 


“Down, Matthew!” he gasped. “Lie flat!” 


Father Unwin flung himself one way, Matthew the other. They lay there on 
their backs, staring up at the smooth disc of the ceiling, the light still 


burning in it. Down, down, down it came—like the hammer of Fate, Father 
Unwin found himself thinking. 


Cold sweat stood out on his brow. 


But this was ridiculous, he told himself. This couldn’t be happening. He 
was still under the influence of the drug Hugo had injected. It was all an 
illusion. Hadn’t Silas Silvester said he didn’t want to kill him—that he had 
a better use for him? 


But illusion or not, that ceiling was still coming down. It was barely three 
feet above him now—two feet- 


“Matthew! Matthew!” he murmured. “My dear boy, forgive me for bringing 
you into this.” 


He broke off, staring at the ceiling. He felt that if he put his tongue out far 
enough he could touch it, and yet—surely- 


"Father!” Matthew’s voice was a tiny whisper. “It —it’s stopped coming 
down!” 


There was no doubt about it. And, even as relief surged through him, the 
priest saw that the ceiling was beginning to rise again. Limp and sweating, 
he watched as it rose smoothly up past the windows at twice the speed that 
it had descended, and finally stopped with a faint click in its original 
position. The bed rose again on to its four legs. 


A high-pitched musical laugh floated through the room, and a suave voice 
said from a hidden loudspeaker, “I’m glad you can be scared, my dear 
Father Unwin. It should make my task easier when I persuade you to co- 
operate with me. But to whom were you talking just now?” 


“Me? Er—was I?” Father Unwin stammered, sitting up with a warning 
glance at Matthew. “Ah—well, as you know, Mr. Silvester, I am—er— 
inclined to talk to myself in time of tribulation.” 


“You also talk to others, Father—the Bishop, for instance. But then I have 
confiscated your transceiver, so that would not be possible. I thought I 
heard you mention a name—Matthew was it?” 


“Um—did I? Ah, yes—that would be Matthew the —er—apostlide. Offen 
communicay with him— figurelode speakage of course—in momentum of 
hirey special stresslide. Purelode deludo, such a folly! But deridey much— 
um—spiritual comfort from same, if you understand what I mean.” 


There was a soft chuckle. “Yes, Father, I understand. But I’m afraid you 
will need to call upon more than the apostle Matthew for spiritual comfort 
before long. However, I shall fortify you against what is to come by having 
breakfast brought to you. Are you hungry?” 


“Er—not-” Father Unwin caught Matthew making a frantic sign to him and 
tapping his stomach. “Um—that is yes, Mr. Silvester. I have appetite 
enough for—er—two.” 


“Really, Father! Don’t forget that indigestlode. Heh, heh!” 


There was a faint click as if a microphone had been switched off and Father 
Unwin dabbed his forehead with a handkerchief. 


“Dear me,” he muttered. “That was a near thing, my boy, but I think we got 
away with it. Luckily he doesn’t appear to have a means of seeing us. But 
from now on we must be very—ah—cautious indeed. When Hugo arrives 
you must be well hidden. Perhaps you’d better retire forthwith. For all we 
know friend Hugo may already be on his way up with the—ah—repast.” 
Matthew slid under the bed. It was as well, for scarcely had he vanished 
than the door opened noiselessly and the big butler appeared, bearing a tray 
covered by a white cloth. He was not wearing his butler’s clothes, but the 
silver-trimmed green chauffeur’s uniform in which Father Unwin had first 
seen him the previous day. 


“Ah, good morning, my friend!” the priest greeted him affably. “I hope you 
Slept as well as I did.” 


The man’s face was expressionless as he put the tray down on the bed. 


“IT see you have—ah—assumed your outdoor attire,” Father Unwin went on. 
“Does that mean you and Mr. Silvester are going somewhere?” 


Again his remark was greeted with stolid silence. Hugo backed to the door, 
as if taking no chances of the priest attacking him from behind, and went 
out. The door slid shut. Matthew peered eagerly over the edge of the bed as 
the priest removed the tray cloth to reveal a large portion of bacon and eggs, 
bread and marmalade, and a small pot of coffee. 


“Ah, splendid!” he beamed. “Mrs. Appleby herself could not have provided 
better.” Then his face dropped. “Oh, dear!” 


“What’s the matter, Father?” whispered Matthew, climbing back on to the 
bed. 


“A most disturbing thought has just occurred to me, my boy. They say that 
condemned men are usually provided with a good meal before the—ah— 
end. It has rather spoiled my appetite.” 


“Never mind, sir,” Matthew said cheerfully. “All the more for me.” 


Father Unwin regarded him sorrowfully. “Your lack of sympathy grieves 
me.” 


But, in spite of his spoilt appetite, the priest ate heartily and Matthew 
thought ruefully that it was just as well that he was small and had an eating 
Capacity to match. 


By the time they had finished, the sun was up and its warm light shafted 
into the room through one of the narrow windows. 


“No doubt our unsmiling friend will be coming for me soon, Matthew,” said 
Father Unwin. “Our problem will be to get you from the room without his 
—er—spotting you. Ah, I think I have it-” 
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When Hugo reappeared. Father Unwin was standing with his back to the 
bed, hands clasped over his stomach. Hugo did not enter, but stood in the 
doorway and jerked his thumb for the priest to follow him. Father Unwin 
walked slowly and stiffly to the door. He was conscious of the big man’s 
eyes on him. Did he read suspicion in them? 


“Ah—the bed was not well sprung. I am a little stiff this moming, my 
friend. Suffray lumbagoloid. Hirey tireylide.” 


Walking behind Father Unwin, hidden under his cassock, his little legs 
keeping pace with the priest’s, Matthew could not suppress a snigger. 


Immediately Father Unwin sneezed violently. “Dear me!” he gasped. “I 
seem to have a cold, too. Huso. I must have a word with Mr. Silvester. He 
really ought to have heating installed in his—ah—best guest room.” Hugo 
regarded him wooden-faced, and then turned and led the way across the 
landing to a narrow iron staircase leading up to an open trap door. Once 
outside the room, Matthew slipped out from beneath the cassock and into 
the gloom at the back of the landing. It was just as well he did, for, at the 
foot of the staircase, Hugo stood aside and motioned to Father Unwin to go 
up. If Matthew had still been under the cassock, the big man could not have 
failed to see his feet. 


Father Unwin climbed the ladder and emerged in the centre of what was 
evidently a tower room under one of the cupolas he had seen silhouetted in 
the moonlight. Sunlight streamed into it from a window, through which he 
got a glimpse of a sea of green, the tops of the trees of the big wood that 
surrounded the old house. He noticed that Hugo did not follow him up, and 
the trap door remained open behind him. He wondered what had happened 
to Matthew. If Hugo remained on guard at the foot of the staircase, the 
slightest movement might betray the boy’s presence to the butler. 


“Good morning, my reverend friend!” 


Father Unwin turned to see Silas Silvester standing behind him by another 
window. He wore an expensively-cut light grey lounge suit with a silver- 
grey tie and the inevitable white carnation on his lapel. Beside him, 
mounted on a tripod, was an instrument rather like a surveyor’s sextant, 


with a tapering tube some eighteen inches long pointing from the open 
window, and a smaller tube on top of it. 


Seeing Father Unwin’s glance go to this, Silvester said, “Let me introduce 
you to my disintegrator, Father.” 


Surprise showed in the priest’s face. “You mean that was responsible for 
destroying the Mersey Bridge and the Waldron office block?” 


“Exactly.” 
“But—but it’s so—so-” 


“Small, Father? What did you expect? Something as big as the Mount 
Palomar telescope? To serve my purpose the disintegrator had to be small, 
mobile, transportable by one man if necessary. Where there is sufficient 
power, my friend, size is of no account.” 


“Power? But where have you the means here to generate sufficient power 
tOs.2" 


“T use a power cell of my own creation, no larger than a pigeon’s egg, 
Father. It generates an intense beam of vibrations, the frequency of which 
can be adjusted by the simple controls you see on the instrument. When the 
frequency is in tune with the natural vibration of any material, such as 
concrete or steel, or both in combination, the molecular structure of that 
material or materials is so disturbed that it—well, simply disintegrates.” 


“Really?” 
“You doubt me, Father?” 


“Er—on the contrary, I am very impressed.” He was, but how did he know 
that Silvester wasn’t fooling? This might merely be a model of the real 
thing— and it was the original he wanted. 


“Would you like a demonstration, Father?” It was almost as if those dark 
eyes had read his mind. 


“Um—well, the proof of the pudding is—ah—in the eating, my dear sir.” 


“You shall have it, my reverend friend. Come, look through the telescopic 
sight above the beam projector.” 


Father Unwin applied his eye to the sight. A church tower far beyond the 
sea of green leapt into startling detail. 


“Recognise it, Father?” 


“Er—yes, indeed. It is my own church. I can see the scaffolding about it 
that—ah—Mr. Brighouse and his men erected to repair the damage that...” 


“That this very instrument caused yesterday, Father Unwin. Permit me!” 


He motioned the priest aside and applied his own eye to the sight. “Now all 
I have to do,” he went on smoothly, “is to press the energising button and 
another section of your tower will be obliterated.” 


“Good heavens, no!” Father Unwin’s distress was genuine. “Please don’t do 
that, Mr. Silvester. Think— there may be men working on it. If anything 
happens to them—” 


Silvester straightened with a thin smile. “It would be on your conscience, 
Father? Don’t distress yourself. I hate hurting people—unless I have to. I 
shall demonstrate elsewhere.” 


He swung the instrument several degrees to the right and handed Father 
Unwin a pair of binoculars. 


“Take a look across there, my friend. You’Il see an old castle tower or some 
such structure.” 


Father Unwin looked through the binoculars. 


“Ah, yes! If I have got my location right that must be what we call 
Frensham’s Folly. Some—er—eccentric gentleman built it for some reason 
no one ever discovered about—er—a hundred years ago. Completely 
useless—hasn’t even got a door.” 


“Then it’s admirable for our purpose, is it not, Father? Watch!” 
Silas Silvester put his eye to the sight of his instrument. 


There was a faint humming noise, a flicker of pale violet light as an almost 
invisible beam stabbed from the end of the tube protruding from the 
window. 


“Bless my soul!” 


The hair on Father Unwin’s head seemed to rise as the top of the tower, at 
which he was looking, melted away like snow before a hot jet of water. 


His face was taut and pale as he removed the glasses from his eyes and 
turned to Silas Silvester, who sneered. 





“Convinced now, my unctious Mend?” 


That sneer did something to Father Unwin. In a surge of anger he thrust the 
other man violently in the chest, sending him reeling back against the wall 
beside the window, and snatched the disintegrator off its tripod and turned 
and ran for the trap door. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


FATHER UNWIN MAKES A 
GETAWAY 


With a high-pitched howl of rage like that of a wounded animal, Silas 
Silvester recovered his balance. His thin bearded face was no longer benign, 
but twisted in a demoniacal snarl. His slim hand flashed beneath his jacket 
and came out gripping a small silver-plated pistol, with a curious snubnosed 
barrel. Deliberately he took aim at the back of the fleeing priest. 





Then the head and shoulders of Matthew appeared above the edge of the 
open trap. His tiny gas gun popped and a pellet sped accurately to burst 
between Silvester’s eyes and emit a puff of blueish vapour. Silvester gasped 
and staggered back and his gun swung round. From it darted a pencil-thin 


beam of intense violet light that missed Father Unwin by a foot and bored 
clean through the heavy wooden trapdoor held upright by its stay beyond 
Matthew. 


As Silvester collapsed to the floor with a groan, Matthew turned his head 
and stared incredulously at the hole in the trapdoor. 


“Well done, my boy!” gasped Father Unwin. “But don’t stand there—er— 
gawping. Let’s get out of here.” Matthew scampered down the iron stairs to 
the landing. Father Unwin followed as fast as his clinging cassock would 
permit, carefully nursing Silvester’s disintegrator. 


“What—what happened to friend Hugo?” he panted. 


Matthew indicated the spiral stairway leading to the back hall. “As soon as 
you were in the tower room he went downstairs. I’d have used the gas gun 
on him, but I wouldn’t risk putting you in a spot, Father. I knew you wanted 
to get Silvester’s weapon.” 


“Well, I have succeeded, my boy, thanks to you— but getting away with it 
may be another—ah—kettle of fish. Friend Silas will not come round for a 
little while, so let us proceed with infinite caution.” 


The disintegrator tucked under his left arm, his right free for action, the 
priest moved warily down the staircase. Matthew, his gas gun ready, kept at 
his heels. They reached the back hall. The only light came from a grimy 
window beside a door which evidently led into the rear of the grounds. But 
the door looked as though it had not been opened for years. 


“No way out there,” murmured Father Unwin. “We'll have to try the front 
door, with all its—ah— attendant risks.” 


“Suppose you couldn’t bore a hole through the wall with that thing?” 
whispered Matthew eagerly. 


“Good heavens, no!” The priest looked horrified. “I haven’t a clue which 
button to press, my boy. I might end up with—ah—obliterating half the 
county... Come, let us try that door which is open slightly!” 


Father Unwin cautiously pushed the door open wider and found he was 
peering into a huge old-fashioned kitchen with an open stone hearth and an 
enormous iron cooking range, next to which stood a gleaming modern 
electric cooker. The strange sight did not surprise the priest. The secret of 
the electricity supply of the old house was undoubtedly the power cell that 
Silvester had mentioned. If it could generate enough power to activate the 
disintegrator and hurl its destructive beam across twenty-five miles of 
country, it could surely fry a few eggs, he thought whimsically, or roast a 
turkey. 


There was another door at the far end of the kitchen. With Matthew close at 
his heels, Father Unwin catfooted towards it. He’d almost reached it, when 
it was thrust open suddenly and the huge uniformed figure of Hugo was 
framed in the doorway. 


“Oh, dear!” Father Unwin gasped, recoiling involuntarily. 


But he forgot Matthew was right behind him until he felt the impact and 
heard the mini-boy utter a gasp of pain. Matthew reeled and fell and there 
was a thud as his head hit a leg of the massive table. 


“My poor boy!” Distressed, Father Unwin turned to go to Matthew’s aid. 





But at that moment Hugo charged. With a desperate skip and a jump, the 
priest evaded the big man’s lunge, but Hugo turned with incredible speed 
for one of his bulk and came at him again. Father Unwin fled, leaping over 
Matthew’s still form. Cassock flying, he rounded the end of the table, only 
to find Hugo vaulting it to cut him off. He skidded to a halt on his heels and 
backtracked. Hugo galloped after him, grabbing at the cassock, but with a 
twist and wriggle Father Unwin was clear again and racing down the other 
side of the table. But, impeded by the disintegrator, which was no light 
weight, he lost ground to the big man with every stride. 


“Oh, dear!” he muttered. “I’m not cut out for this.” 


Out of the corner of his eye Father Unwin saw a tall rack of heavy 
Saucepans and veered sharply towards it. As he passed the rack, he grabbed 


at it with his free hand. It was a gamble, for the rack might have been 
fastened to the floor. But his luck held. 


The rack came crashing down in a cascade of saucepans. Hugo was going 
too fast to avoid it. He made a desperate attempt to leap it, but his foot 
landed in a saucepan and he pitched forward. His momentum and his 
weight sent him skidding on his stomach across the floor and his bullet head 
hit the front of the iron cooking range with a dull clunk. 


Father Unwin came to a stop, panting, and regarded Hugo anxiously. The 
big man lay very still. 


“Oh, dear,” he murmured. “I do abhor violence, but I had little choice. I do 
hope he is not too badly hurt.” 


He examined the man, found to his relief that there was no sign of injury 
apart from a rapidly swelling lump on his skull. Hugo was groaning and his 
eyelids were flickering and, afraid that he would soon come round, Father 
Unwin tumed his attention to Matthew. 


The boy was badly stunned. Father Unwin tried to get him on his feet, but 
Matthew sagged weakly against him. Another groan from Hugo alarmed the 
priest, and, grabbing Matthew up under his right arm, he fled from the 
kitchen, along a passage and into the main hall with the massive staircase 
where Silas Silvester had surprised him the previous evening. 


The door was bolted on the inside. He propped the semi-conscious Matthew 
in a chair, put the disintegrator on the floor and drew the bolts, casting 
anxious glances over his shoulder to see if Hugo was on his tail. 


At last he got the door open, picked up Matthew and the disintegrator and 
hurried out, down the porch steps to the weed-grown drive. The bright sun 
dazzled him. It seemed a long way to the gates in the outer wall of the 
grounds. And all the time he would be in sight of the house and in range of 
a gun or that terrifying weapon that Silas Silvester had tried to use on him. 


He knew that the effect of the gas pellets of Matthew’s little gun did not last 
long, for it was purely a defensive weapon. At any moment now Silvester 


might come round and spot him from the tower. 


He staggered into the cover of the overgrown bushes with his twin burdens, 
and paused for a moment or so to get his breath. But fear drove him on 
again. Brambles scratched his face, tore at his cassock, clung to his ankles, 
but somehow he found a way through towards the gates. 


Once outside, if Matthew had not recovered, he could put him in his case. 
But he’d still got that mile and a half walk to where he had left Gabriel. Not 
a pleasant prospect, with the possibility of that big silver Bentley coming in 
pursuit. 





“Don’t fancy my chances playing hide and seek in the woods with those 
two gentlemen,” he mused as he reached the edge of the shrubbery just 
inside the gate. “Must keep my fingers crossed that I can reach Gabriel in 
time.” 


He froze, waist-deep in the bushes. Beyond the gates a powerful black car 
had lurched into view out of the dark woods. There were two men in the 
front seat, others behind. Even at that distance the two in front looked 
disconcertingly tough. He would have ducked out of sight, but it was too 
late, for he realised he had already been seen. The man beside the driver 
was pointing at him. 


Instinctively he dropped Matthew and the disintegrator in the bushes and 
stepped out. He didn’t know who these newcomers were, but somehow he’d 
got to bluff this through, and at least prevent them discovering the mini- 
Matthew and the vital disintegrator. 


The car stopped just outside the gates and the men got out. There were five 
of them, and, seeing them at closer range confirmed his apprehensions 
about their toughness. 


“Dear me,” he murmured. “They might have stepped out of an American 
gangster film. I think I can even see their guns bulging under their armpits.” 
Were these friends of Silas Silvester? His gang perhaps? Somehow he’d not 
thought of the man who had so melodramatically called himself The 
Destroyer having a gang of toughies. But these men were the same breed as 
Hugo, smartly, even nattily dressed, with dour faces, one or two of them 
slightly swarthy as if their natural habitat was the Mediterranean area. If 
they were Silvester’s men, then the game was indeed up for him and 
Matthew- 


Then his eyes narrowed. One of the men who had been in the back of the 
car pushed through the others and came towards the gates, looking through 
at Father Unwin with a curious smile. He was less of a tough than the 
others, wearing a quiet grey suit and black soft felt hat beneath which 
showed iron-grey hair. He might have passed for a business man in a crowd, 
with his lean face and shrewd grey eyes. A diamond ring glistened on the 
middle finger of each hand. Where had he seen this man’s face before? 
wondered Father Unwin. 


“Say, look at this, boys!” the man said in a soft drawl. “A sky pilot!” 


“Well, what d’ya know, boys?” one of the other men grinned. “You reckon 
Silas has got took with religion?” 


“Maybe he got this guy to teach him to say his prayers,” a third man 
growled. “He’s sure gonna need em. 


They all laughed, but it wasn’t a pleasant sound and Father Unwin didn’t 
feel like joining in. The only consolation he got was that, far from being 
friends of Silvester’s, they seemed to be his enemies. 


But this man with the diamond rings—why was his face so familiar? And 
then, as the man pushed the gates open wider and walked through with his 
henchmen in a solid menacing bunch behind him, Father Unwin 
remembered. 


Only a few weeks ago, looking through some files in the Bishop’s office, he 
had seen a photograph of this man. Leo Kramer, international spy and 
gangster, suspected of double dealings by every counterespionage 
organisation in the Western world. So crooked, the Bishop had said, that 
he’d make a corkscrew look like a skewer. 


“What’s the matter, Father?” Kramer grinned. “You look like you’ve seen a 
ghost.” 


“Ghost?” Father Unwin smiled nervously. “Er—no. You see the eyelode not 
see what mindlode believe it not, likeywise the eardrobers hearit not what 
soundage not. See the ghostlidey or imaginaid it creepey upon on you 
horribole deludo, such a follicule.” 


“Hey, is this guy nuts?” one of the men demanded. “Maybe his dog collar’s 
too tight,” growled another. “Want me to loosen it for him, boss?” 


But Leo Kramer himself was regarding the priest with a cold smile. 
“Relax, boys. I guess the poor guy’s just plain scared. Maybe he knows why 


we’ve come? Maybe he’s not even a sky pilot, but just one of Silas’s creeps 
putting on a front.” 


“Ah, no—definay no! Not the Silas creepers frontage or backlide,” Father 
Unwin stammered. “Unfortunode you jumpit such concludio - 
Shaddup!” 





Father Unwin blinked through his hornrims at Kramer. 


“Dear me! Have I said something to offend you?” Kramer shot out a hand 
and gripped the priest’s cassock, pulling him close and pinning him with 
steely eyes that smouldered with a ruthless gleam. “Where’s Silas?” 


Father Unwin’s throat went tight. There had been more than enough in that 
file at headquarters to give him an indication what happened to anyone who 
didn’t answer Leo Kramer’s questions. 


“Er—the last time I saw him, my dear sir, he was having a littlh—um— 
nap.” That at least was the truth, he thought. 


“Sleeping at this time of the moming?” There was suspicion in Kramer’s 
voice. “That doesn’t sound like that weazel Silas. You’re stalling.” 


“But I can assure you, my friend. a 





“Shaddup! No one who plays along with that rat is a friend of mine.” 


“Let me work him over, boss?” a swarthy-faced man pleaded with an evil 
smile. 


“You shaddup, too!” Kramer snapped at him. He looked back at Father 
Unwin. “You know why we’ve come!” 


“Er—do I?” 
“The disintegrator.” 
“The—um—what?” 


It was all Father Unwin could do to stop himself glancing at the bushes 
where the weapon lay, barely concealed. If Kramer found it—that would be 
just as bad as Silvester having it. 


“You know what I’m talking about, you creep! Silas double-crossed me. He 
promised we’d cut fifty-fifty if I financed its development—then he ducked 
out on me. When I heard about the bridge and the office block, I knew he 
was in England. I remembered he had this place years ago, so I played a 
hunch and...” 


Kramer broke off, looking past Father Unwin towards the sinister old 
house. Clearly on the morning air came the sound of a powerful car engine 
being started. It seemed to come from behind the house. Even as they 
listened the sound faded. 


Father Unwin frowned. Silas Silvester must have seen his unexpected 
visitors and fled with Hugo in the Bentley. There must be another track 
through the woods beyond the house, as he had suspected earlier. 


He gasped as Kramer, eyes blazing with anger, shook him violently. 


“T knew it!” he snarled. “You’re no priest—you’re one of that rat’s stooges! 
You were stalling while he got away with the disintegrator.” 


“Let’s get back to the car, boss!” exclaimed one of the men. “We gotta get 
after him.” 


“Not so fast!” Kramer snapped. “Maybe we’ve got an ace here.” He sneered 
at Father Unwin. “Or maybe he’s just the joker in the pack. But I bet he 
knows where Silas is heading. We’ll soon find out. Tie his hands behind 
him and string him up to that tree!” 


Two of the men seized the priest, and his blood ran cold. He could expect 
little mercy. He could convince Kramer he was not one of Silas Silvester’s 
confederates only by revealing who he really was—and to Kramer that 
would be just as bad. But at all costs he must keep them from finding the 
disintegrator. 


“Oh, dear!” he said. “I assure you that you are making a sad mistake, my 
dear sir. I really am a man of the cloth. I merely called on Mr. Silvester to 
request a donation for my restoration fund.” 


“Shaddup!” Kramer grated. “You’ll need a restoration fund by the time 
we’re through with you. If you’re not one of his creeps, how d’you know 
that rat’s name was Silvester? He goes under the name of Jenkins around 
here. I checked on that.” 


One of the men came back from the car with a thin rope. 


“T’ll give you one last chance, mister,” Kramer said. 
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“Tell me where Silas is heading o 


There were two faint explosions on the gravel of the drive and twin clouds 
of dark smoke rose. 


“Run for it, Father!” piped the voice of tiny Matthew from the bushes. 


As the men about him started to cough and splutter, Father Unwin, holding 
his breath, wrenched himself free and ran. Coming clear of the smoke 
screen, he saw Matthew struggling from the bushes with the gleaming 
disintegrator. 


The priest stopped and bent down. “Lucky you had those smoke bombs, my 
boy!” he gasped. “Quick, I’ll have to give you a—um— piggy back. I’ve got 
to get the suitcase.” 


Matthew scrambled on his back, and, picking up the disintegrator, Father 
Unwin ran on through the gates. Behind him one of the men staggered, 
coughing, from the dense black cloud. 
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“Boss!” he yelled hoarsely. “That guy—looks like he’s got the disin 


He broke off with a gasp and went down on his knees as a pellet from 
Matthew’s accurately-aimed gas pistol burst on his forehead. 


Father Unwin reached the place where he had hidden the suitcase, grabbed 
it up and ran on past Kramer’s car. 


“Dear me,” he panted when they had gone a few hundred yards. “I can’t 
keep this up for long. It is a pity we did not spare a moment to put that car 
out of action, Matthew.” 


“Tt would have wasted valuable time, sir—and it wouldn’t have stopped 
them pursuing us on foot. Better put me down. I can run for a while.” 


Father Unwin obeyed gratefully and jog-trotted on down the winding track, 
with little Matthew racing at his side, taking three steps to each of his. 


"Phew!" the priest puffed. “My best time for the— the mile was five 
minutes dead—in my—my college days, of course. Feel as if I’ve been— 
been running five hours already.” 


“Bear up, Father!” Matthew had to shout for his tiny voice to carry to the 
priest towering above him. “Can’t be far now. It’ll take those toughs some 
time to get that smoke out of their system and get the car going.” 


Presently they were forced to walk. Father Unwin had a stitch in his side. 


“Oh, dear!” he moaned. “Mrs. Appleby is right—I really must go on a 
stricter diet. Ah, what’s that I espy through the trees to our left, my boy?” 


“It’s Gabriel, sir! See, the track almost doubles back on itself here. We 
didn’t notice it in the dark. That’ll save us something.” 


They turned off through the trees and reached the old car. It seemed just as 
they had left it. Father Unwin put the case and the disintegrator inside and 
swung the handle. The well-maintained engine purred into life. He and 
Matthew climbed gratefully aboard. 


Gabriel was just jolting past the sagging derelict gate at the edge of the 
woods when from behind came the muffled roar of a powerful engine. 


“Dear me!” the priest said. “Our friends are already on the way to renew— 
ah—our acquaintance. Come along, Gabriel! Show them what you can do.” 
Father Unwin put his foot down on the accelerator and the ancient Ford 
leapt forward, bouncing and bucking and wheezing over the rutted track, 
out into the neglected lane that led to the Nether Beauchamp road. 


Just as he reached it, Father Unwin saw the big black car come into view in 
his driving mirror. It was being driven at a reckless pace on the rough lane. 
He swung to the left, taking the road that would lead back to the vicarage. 


“Hold tight, Matthew!” he said grimly. “It is—ah— neck or nothing now!” 


Gabriel roared along the road. Every bolt, every spring seemed to be 
screeching or groaning a protest. Forty ... fifty... fifty-five... sixty... 
sixty-one ... Rapidly the speedometer needle crept round .. . sixty-two... 
sixty-three .. . The car seemed to be on the point of shaking apart. 


“That’s as much as I can—ah—squeeze out, my boy!” Father Unwin said, 
raising his voice above the din. 


Matthew, standing up, peering through the celluloid window in the back of 
the hood, shouted back, “They’re gaining fast, Father. If they start shooting 
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“T doubt if Leo Kramer will be so foolish, my boy. He won’t risk damaging 
the disintegrator. They’ll probably try to pass and force us into the hedge. 
Somehow we must lose them. H’m, let me think .. . Ah, I think I have it! 
Hold tight, my boy!” 


He swung the car sharply to the left, almost throwing Matthew out. Only by 
grabbing desperately at one of the hood stays did the mini-boy save himself. 
Gabriel was now screeching along a narrow lane where there was room for 
only one vehicle. Matthew, looking back, chuckled. 


“That’s got em guessing, Father. They shot right past. 


“But they’ll soon be back on the trail, my boy. However, if my—ah— 
memory has not led me astray, I think we will soon be rid of them.” 


The big car came into sight again, overhauling them rapidly. Matthew could 
see the grim face of the man behind the wheel, with Kramer beside him 


urging him on. 


“Shall I try to get the driver with a gas pellet, Father?” he asked. 





“Heaven forbid!” the priest’s tone was shocked. “I would not like anyone to 
get hurt.” 


“Well, someone’s going to get hurt if we carry on like this,” groaned the 
boy. 


Through a natrow railway arch the cars roared with not twenty feet between 
them; past a sleepy farmyard where terrified hens fled squawking; round a 
duck pond, with churning wheels almost sliding down the muddy bank. 


“If we meet a tractor or something, we’ve had it!” Matthew gasped, 
clinging on for dear life. 


“We must put our trust in the Lord, my boy!” 


Soft brown eyes gleaming behind his glasses, Father Unwin started to sing, 
“We plough the fields and scatter, the good seed on the land, but it is fed 
and watered... Ah, water! Here we are, Matthew. Hold on and pray!” 


The priest swung the old Ford round a bed and headed it for a narrow 
hump-backed bridge over a reedy river. The car took the bridge as if it were 
a switchback, and Father Unwin, clinging grimly to the wheel, shot so far 
off his seat that his head nearly went through the hood. The dazed Matthew 
was sure that there was not the thickness of a coat of paint to spare on either 
side. 


But there was method in the priest’s madness, for the driver of the other car, 
when it screamed round the bend, saw at the last minute that the bridge was 
not wide enough to take it. He swerved violently and plunged into the river. 


The last Matthew saw of the car, it was sinking among the reeds and its 
occupants were scrambling frantically clear. 


Father Unwin reduced speed and broke into song again. “All things bright 
and beautiful, all creatures great and small. All things wise and wonderful . 
. . Ah, speaking of the wise, perhaps I’d better report to the Bishop the 
success of our mission, Matthew.” There was a spare hearing aid in the 
glove compartment. Father Unwin stopped the car on a bridge above a 


disused railway cutting and fitted the aid. Almost immediately the Bishop’s 
anxious voice came through. 
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“Father! I’ve been trying to get you for the last ten minutes 





“Yes, Bishop. I will explain all later, but right now 





“Right now you’ll get rid of that confounded disintegrator—if you’ve got 
it!” 


“Get rid of it? Bless my soul, Bishop! Getting it was the object of my 
mission.” 


“For Pete’s sake get rid of it, man! Before it’s too late!” 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


FATHER UNWIN PLAYS HIS ACE 


Impressed by the note of panic in the Bishop’s voice, Father Unwin grabbed 
the disintegrator from the seat beside him and heaved it over the parapet of 
the bridge. It hit the embankment and rolled down on to the weed-grown 
ballast on which the railway track had once run. 


He and Matthew stared down at it apprehensively, ready to duck at the first 
sign of an explosion. But the disintegrator merely flared briefly like 
magnesium and seemed to melt away. 


“Good gracious!” he gasped. 
“Father!” The Bishop’s voice sounded in his ear. “What’s happened?” 


“Er—it has—ah—disintegrated itself—quite harmlessly I am happy to say. 
But how did you know I’d got it, my dear Bishop?” 


“That joker who calls himself The Destroyer radioed several minutes ago 
and told me. He mockingly warned me that you were in for a shock. I 
immediately assumed there was a radio-activated device in the thing Are 
you quite sure you’re all right, Father?” 


“Indeed, yes—albeit rather disappointed and—ah —baffled. Why should he 
—um-—destroy his disintegrator when he could have held the world to 
ransom with it? He may be mad—but not that mad——” 


“The short answer,” the Bishop cut in grimly, “is that he’s got another one 
—an improved version with an extended range. The one you took was 
merely the prototype.” 


“Oh, dear! So we are back in square one, as they say?” 


“Not quite. I gather you’ve tangled with this scoundrel and now know our 
quarry?” 





“Ah, yes, indeed! I ‘d 


“Save it! He may be listening in. Code me a full report when you get back 
to the vicarage. Then await further orders. We still have five days before the 
deadline. Out!” 


Was it just his fancy, wondered Father Unwin, as the Bishop cut the link, or 
had he heard the ghost of a silvery laugh in his hearing aid? 


He glanced over the bridge at the spot where the disintegrator had fallen. 
There was just a dark patch on the ballast, around which the weeds had 
shrivelled. 


“Dear me,” he said to Matthew as he started the car and drove off the 
bridge. “I wonder what would have happened to Gabriel and ourselves, my 
boy, if that destructive device had worked a few minutes sooner.” 


He started as a thin mocking voice said in his hearing aid, “Don’t distress 
yourself over what might have been, Father Unwin. I activated the device 
only when I was certain you had jettisoned the weapon. Believe me, I 
should have been extremely sorry if anything had happened to you.” 


“Bless my soul!” Father Unwin exploded with righteous indignation. “You 
have the hypocrisy to say that, Silas Silvester, when back at the house not 
an hour ago you tried to kill me with some infernal ray pistol?” 


“You must forgive me for that, my reverend friend. It occurred in a rash 
moment of anger at your audacity in snatching the disintegrator—I had not 
expected violence from you, Father. But when I recovered from the effect of 
the gas gun your—er— accomplice fired at me I was filled with remorse.” 
“Indeed? I trust it was good for your soul. Perhaps you will—ah—relent 
even more, my dear Silvester, and—um—withdraw the preposterous 
ultimatum you sent to the Prime Minister.” 


“That is impossible, Father. But I would still appreciate your co-operation. I 
regret your precipitate departure prevented me from putting my proposal to 
you. But we will talk about that later. I’m sure you’re most anxious to 
return now to minister to your parishioners Oh, by the way!” 


Father Unwin applied the brakes as he suddenly saw a halt sign at the 
junction ahead of him. 


“Well?” he asked reluctantly. 


“Thank you for stalling my old friend Leo and allowing me to escape. He’s 
not a very nice person. I sincerely hope he does not catch up with you 
before we’ve had our little talk. Farewell for now, Father Unwin!” 


The priest’s face was set grimly as he restarted the car and turned into the 
main road. 


“What was that about, sir?” Matthew asked. “I couldn’t catch all he said.” 
Father Unwin told him. 


“T don’t like this at all, my boy,” he went on gloomily, putting his foot down 
hard on the accelerator. “An improved weapon with an extended range. The 
scoundrel could strike anywhere from an undefined distance. Even if we 
knew which—um— edifices he was threatening we could not possibly 
guard them. But there is just one slender hope—a mere gleam in the 
darkness.” 


“What’s that, Father?” 


“He has promised or—ah—threatened to have another talk with me. If he 
does so in person rather than over the air, maybe with a little ingenuity I can 
— ah.” 


“Turn the tables on him somehow, sir?” 


“Precisely. Meanwhile, I think I’d better take his warning about Leo 
Kramer seriously. Perhaps a message to the Bishop. I’m sure the police 
could pick up Leo and his gang on some pretext.” 


“Talking of the police, Father,” Matthew cut in, looking back along the 
road, “it looks like a police car chasing us right now.” 


“Indeed? Am I exceeding the speed limit? Oh, dear, and I haven’t shaved 
this morning! Er—perhaps it would be advisable for you to get in the case, 


my boy!” 

When Matthew was out of sight, the priest slowed down, and the police car 
roared past and pulled in ahead. Father Unwin stopped the Ford and blinked 
innocently through his hornrims at the fresh-faced young constable who 
walked back to him. 


“Ah, extromily sorry, constabloid,” he stammered. “You see, hirey hurrah to 
get back to the vicaraid. Out all nightlode suffrey utmode discomfible. Not 
even shavage. Dearey Mrs. Appleblossey terribole worrit. So fallalop along 
the roadage at fifty-fido miles-toney.” 

“Hey, just hold it a minute, please, sir!” the startled constable said, raising 
his hands as if to defend himself against the barrage of nonsense. 
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“Oh, I’m sorry, constabloid. The factey is 





“The fact is, sir,” the officer smiled, “that you’re over-excited. Mrs. 
Appleblossey—er I mean Appleby warned county headquarters you might 
talk like this. Didn’t want us to think you were under the influence of— 
ahem—alcohol, sir?” 


“Indeed?” Father Unwin blinked. “Dear me. But I don’t understand.” 


“She reported you as missing, sir. We’ve been on the lookout for you since 
dawn. Thought you might have had trouble.” 


“Trouble? Oh, dear no! Just ah—ah—unexpected night out with some—er 
—friends. I was just on my way back to the vicarage.” 


“Then that’s all right, sir,” the constable grinned. He saluted. “I’ll radio 
headquarters to call off the search.” 


“Er—thank you!” 
Father Unwin mopped his brow as the constable went back to the police car. 


“Under the influence, indeed!” he muttered indignantly. “Anyone would 
think I was in the habit of— ah—snaffling the communion wine. I must 


warn Mrs. Appleby to be more careful in her choice of words next time she 
reports me missing.” 


A tiny chuckle from Matthew inside the case was the only response. 


But Mrs. Appleby was so obviously overjoyed to see him back safe that he 
didn’t have the heart to be cross with her. 


“The police phoned to say you were on your way, Father,” she smiled as he 
got out of the car. “Your bath’s running. I’m sure you look as though you 
need it. You stayed with a friend the police said” 


“Er—yes. A sick gentleman—very sick. I couldn’t —um—leave him until 
this morning and he was unfortunately not on the phone.” 


“Oh, dear. I hope he’s feeling better.” 


“The last time I spoke to him he seemed in a very confident mood,” Father 
Unwin murmured, taking the suitcase from the car. 


“Oh, by the way,” the housekeeper went on, her voice now severe. “That 
young rascal Matthew hasn’t shown up today. He’s took advantage of your 
absence, I’m sure. You must give him a good talking to, Father.” 


“Indeed I shall, Mrs. Appleby.” He beat a hasty retreat towards the house 
with the case. “I have—ah —several things to discuss with him.” 


She shook her head sadly as she followed. 


“Far too soft, that’s what he is. Trouble is he couldn’t hurt a fly, the dear 
soul!” 


Father Unwin couldn’t sleep. He heard the church clock strike eleven and 
sat up in the big four-poster bed, pushed back his red-tassled nightcap and 
groped for his glasses. Perhaps if he tried to find a theme for his next 
sermon it would help? Taking the Bible from the old-fashioned chest of 
drawers beside the bed, he thumbed through it. 


But he couldn’t concentrate. Three days had passed since he’d escaped from 
Silas Silvester and as yet the man had not kept his promise to tell him in 
what way he wanted his co-operation. Every police force in the country was 
on the look out for him, and had taken elaborate steps to guard all main 
buildings, paying special attention to those not yet completed. But there had 
been no sign from the madman who called himself The Destroyer. 


As a result of the information passed on to them by the Bishop, the police 
had picked up the members of Leo Kramer’s gang, but Kramer himself was 
still at large—no doubt, thought Father Unwin, seeking Silas Silvester as 
determinedly as the police themselves. 


“Father!” A grave voice sounded in his hearing aid. 


“Er—yes, Bishop?” he replied eagerly. “You have news of our elusive 
friend?” 


“Yes. He’s given me a message to pass on to the Prime Minister— 
reminding him that the ultimatum runs out the day after tomorrow and 
ordering him to have the million pounds ready.” 


“Indeed? He sounds very sure that he’ll get it.” The Bishop laughed grimly. 
“He’s got good grounds to be so. Unless we can locate him or his weapon 
by then and render it harmless, the government will have no choice but to 
buy him off. They couldn’t take the risk of his causing many millions of 
poundsworth of damage—and this time it might not occur without loss of 
life.” 


“Ah, yes. They are on the—um—horns of a dilemma, as it were. But I am 
afraid his demands will not stop at one million pounds, Bishop.” 


“T realise that, but at least we’ll have bought some time. It might be cheap at 
the price—if in the meantime we can catch up with him, Father.” 


“Um—we must pray for a miracle, my dear Bishop. By the way, how does 
our destructive friend propose to collect the money?” 


“He’s taking no chances. He says he’s sending a special courier for it.” 


“H’m. I wonder ...” 


“What was that, Father?” 





“Ah—yjust a passing thought, Bishop. I assume you will keep me in touch?” 
“Of course. Goodnight.” 


For a while Father Unwin sat there lost in thought. Then he became aware 
of an empty feeling in his stomach. Getting out of bed, he put on dressing 
gown and slippers, stealthily opened the door and padded silently past Mrs. 
Appleby’s bedroom and down the stairs. 


In the kitchen he switched on the light, poured himself a glass of milk and 
cut himself a generous slice of fruit cake. 


“She's sure to notice it's missing and will know where to point the—um— 
finger of suspicion,” he murmured. “But what has gone has gone.” 


Sitting on a stool, munching away happily, he was suddenly conscious of a 
cool breeze blowing on the back of his neck. He looked round—and then 
spluttered as a piece of cake went down the wrong way. 


Silas Silvester was standing in the partly-open doorway, smiling 
sardonically. He said softly. 


“Careful, my reverend friend. Please don’t choke yourself. I need your 
services.” 


He wore a flowing black cloak, fastened at the neck with a silver clasp, and 
a broad-brimmed black Homburg. 


Father Unwin couldn’t help thinking that he looked like a villain out of an 
old-fashioned melodrama, the sort that audiences hissed and jeered. Father 
Unwin didn’t feel like doing either. He came to his feet and, as Silvester 
pushed the door open wider and entered the kitchen, the priest saw the 
bulky figure of Hugo in the background. 


“Er—this is unexpected, Mr. Silvester,” he stammered. “Would you—ah— 
care to partake of some milk and cake? I can assure you it is delicious. Mrs. 
Appleby is a most excellent cook 





“This is not a social call, Father.” 


“Ah, no! We were to discuss how I could be of—er—assistance to you. I’m 
afraid I wouldn’t——_” 


“You will when you’ve heard me out,” Silvester cut in. “But first a little 
precaution. Hugo—remove his hearing air. We don’t want the Bishop 
eavesdropping. But, just in case he’s already doing so, I’ll send him a little 
warning, Father. If any of his agents try to stop us, you will die. 
Understand?” 


“Perfectly. And I—I’m sure the Bishop does.” 


Hugo removed the hearing aid and transceiver. Suddenly, although he tried 
not to show it, Father Unwin felt very much alone and at the mercy of Silas 
Silvester. He had been hoping for a visit from him, hoping that in some way 
he might be able to carry out a plan which had slowly evolved in his mind 
over the past few days. But he’d also hoped for some warning, so that he 
could prepare himself. He’d not expected a visit in the dead of night like 
this. 


“The Bishop has just informed you of my latest message to the Prime 
Minister, Father?” 


“Ah, yes! You will send a special courier to collect the money, you said.” 
Silvester made him a mocking little bow. “You will be the courier, Father.” 


“Oh, dear! I was afraid something like that was at the back of your evil 
mind, Silvester.” 


“Tt seemed the ideal solution, my reverend friend. Arranging for the money 
to be left in a hollow oak or some such nonsense did not appeal to me. I 
would walk into a trap when I tried to collect it. You can get the money and 
bring it to me without unpleasant consequences—specially if you give the 
Bishop and his superiors to understand that you have some plan up your 
sleeve to turn the tables on me.” 


Father Unwin repressed a start with difficulty. He did have such a plan, but 
he had mentioned it to no one, not even to Matthew. It was almost as if 
Silas Silvester had read his mind. 


“And if I refuse?” he asked quietly. 


“Come, Father! You abhor violence. Would you condemn hundreds of 
innocent people to death or serious injury?” 


An icy hand seemed to squeeze Father Unwin’s heart. 


“What—what do you mean?” he asked hoarsely. “My disintegrator—a 
vastly superior version to the prototype I demonstrated to you—is focussed 


on the Post Office Tower in the heart of London. As you know, it is a 
landmark for a great many miles. It can be seen very much further through 
the telescopic sights of my weapon, which could be at any one of a 
thousand strategic points.” Silvester smiled coldly. “At any given moment I 
can fire it by radio control. The Tower will disintegrate. If I choose, say 
midday, when the restaurant is full and the street below crowded with traffic 
and pedestrians.” 


“ You fiend!” 


Father Unwin’s face was suffused with anger and his fists clenched. Abhor 
violence he might, but in that moment he could have flung himself at the 
smiling Silvester. As if to anticipate this, Hugo interposed his huge bulk 
between them. 


Silvester laughed flatly. “I didn’t know you could be so melodramatic, 
Father. But come, we must be leaving to prepare for your mission 
tomorrow.” 


The anger drained from Father Unwin, to be replaced by a cold 
determination. Somehow he’d got to stop this maniac, to get hold of his 
terrible weapon. If only he could put into action the plan he had evolved - 


“Ah—it appears I have no choice,” he said meekly. “I’d rather die than help 
you—but I cannot sacrifice innocent souls.” 


“T thought I had judged you right, my reverend friend.” 


“But I can’t go like this. You must give me time to —-ah—attire myself 
properly.” 


“Of course! ... Hugo, accompany Father Unwin to his room and stay with 
him while he dresses. See that he does not communicate with anyone or 
absentmindedly arm himself with a weapon. I don’t suppose he possesses 
one, being a man of peace, but we must take no chances. I shall wait in the 
Car.” 


Hugo gestured to Father Unwin to precede him. The priest went up the 
Stairs as cautiously as he had descended them, and the big man behind him 
made no more sound in spite of his bulk. Father Unwin had no wish to 
arouse Mrs. Appleby. To get her involved would not help and he would 
always reproach himself if she were hurt in any way. 


In his room he dressed deliberately, conscious of Hugo’s watchful eyes on 
him from the door. When he was ready, he went to the chest of drawers 
beside the bed and opened the top drawer. He sensed Hugo coming up 
swiftly and quietly behind him and turned with an innocent smile and 
showed the big man the bulky red book he had taken from the drawer. 


“Relax, my friend,” he said quietly. “It is not a lethal weapon—merely a 
book of prayer to help console me during my—ah—captivity.” 


Hugo grunted and the suspicion faded from his eyes. He jerked his head at 
the door, and Father Unwin preceded him, tucking the book inside his 
cassock, and smiling confidently to himself. 


Now he had the minimiser, the situation was taking on a far less hopeless 
aspect. 


They had been speeding through the dark countryside for over an hour now. 
The sky ahead was aglow with the reflection on the clouds of the myriad 
lights of London. 


Sitting beside Silas Silvester in the back of the powerful black car— 
Silvester was not so crazed as to stick to the silver Bentley which every 
police patrol was on the lookout for—Father Unwin nursed the comforting 
shape of the fake book beneath his cassock. 


“You are very quiet. Father,” Silvester said. “I hope you are not foolishly 
scheming how to outwit me?” 


“Er—no. Just meditating. The good—ah—book is full of consolation and 
inspiration.” 


Silvester chuckled sinisterly. “Don’t worry about inspiration, my reverend 
friend—you won’t need it. You’ll do just as you’re told. As for consolation 
— well, P’ll make good my promise and give you a fat donation to your 
church restoration fund.” 


“Thank you! But I think we can manage to dispense with it. A jumble sale 
perhaps.” 


Hugo applied the brakes suddenly and Father Unwin nearly shot forward 
off the seat. He had to make a frantic grab to prevent the hidden minimiser 
slipping off his lap on to the floor of the car. 


Fortunately the rear of the car was in darkness and Silvester did not notice 
his momentary panic. 


“1 do beg your pardon, Father,” he said smoothly, as the car went into 
reverse. “Hugo always misses the turning in the dark. We’re new to the 
district, you see.” 


The car swung down a narrow lane and climbed steadily for about a mile, 
then turned off along a bumpy track, to where the ruins of an ancient castle 
were silhouetted against the London glow. 


“The perfect place for my purpose,” Silvester said. “No one ever comes 
here at this time of year. From the top of the keep there is an unobstructed 
view over London—and of course the Post Office Tower is visible in the 
sights of the disintegrator.” 


A gate barred the track, and the car stopped. Silvester motioned to Father 
Unwin to get out. There was a narrow gap in the low stone wall beside the 
gate and Silvester led the way through this, Hugo bringing up the rear. 
Father Unwin would have no chance to escape, but he had no wish to. If 
and when he’d got the disintegrator would be the time for that. 


The track degenerated to a mere muddy path through the undergrowth. 
Silvester switched on a torch and ahead loomed the ruins of the ancient 
castle, gaunt and forbidding against the clouds that scudded across the 
moonless sky. Wind whistled eerily through the castle battlements. An owl 


hooted. Father Unwin’s ears thought they detected another sound, like that 
of a car engine, but he could not be sure. If the others had heard it, they 
gave no sign. 





At the foot of the keep there was a massive iron-studded door, secured by a 
heavy padlock. Silvester produced a key and unlocked it. The door creaked 
as he pushed it open. Inside was a bare chamber, its floor littered with stone 
debris. 


Hugo took a storm lantern from a niche and lit it. Their shadows leapt 
grotesquely along the wall, and Father Unwin saw two crude wooden 
bunks. He smiled as he contrasted the squalor of this hideout with the 
elegance of Silvester’s living in the old Lodge at Nether Beauchamp. 


Silvester read his thoughts. 


“Merely a temporary inconvenience, Father. But it’s the last place that the 
police or my vengeful friend Leo would expect to find me. We’Il rest till 
daylight. You may have Hugo’s bunk.” 


Father Unwin turned towards the bunk. Should he wait till morning to play 
his ace? Or would it be better now? Daylight might be an advantage 





He tripped over a fallen stone and, trying to keep his balance, lost his grip 
on the minimiser. It fell to the floor from beneath his cassock. 


“Hallo, my reverend friend!” Silvester said with a cold smile. “What’s 
this?” 


“Ah—just a bookloader of prayerlide. Bringey alongit for spiritole 
consolatio.” Father Unwin bent and snatched up the minimiser. “Hirey 
soothey in timode of distressay.” 


“Show me! When you start talking nonsense, Father, it means you’re trying 
to cover up.” 


It was now or never, thought Father Unwin. He flipped open the fake book 
to reveal the controls. A touch and the spoked disc rose on its shaft. 
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Silvester stared in amazement. “What the 





Father Unwin pressed another control and a blue white beam stabbed out 
towards Silvester, enveloping him in a faint glow. Rapidly he began to 


shrink. Hugo looked aghast at his employer. Before he could recover, Father 
Unwin turned the beam on him. A few seconds later he was like Silvester, 
scarcely twenty-four inches high. 


Father Unwin switched off the beam, retracted the disc and closed the book, 
while Silas Silvester danced with rage, shaking a tiny fist at him. 


“You imbecile! Restore me to normal, or I’ ll.” 


“Now, now, little man!” Father Unwin chided, wagging a finger at him. 
“Temper! Er—shall we go upstairs and get the disintegrator? Then I’ll think 
about—ah—complying with your request.” 


The fight suddenly seemed to go out of little Silas. He turned and led the 
way towards a stone stairway, a comical little strutting figure in his cloak 
and black hat, like something out of a puppet show. Tiny Hugo, still dazed 
by what had happened to him, followed meekly. 


On the roof of the keep. Father Unwin found the disintegrator set up, its 
twin tubes pointing through a gap in the battlements towards the distant 
lights of London. 


He lifted it from its tripod. 





“Now, little ones, we’ll return to the vicarage ” “Hold it!” a familiar 
voice rasped. “You’re not going any place, mister. Hand over that 
disintegrator.” In the dim light Father Unwin could see only a figure in the 
opening at the top of the stairs, but he recognised Leo Kramer’s voice, and 
he saw the faint glint of a gun in his hand. He recalled the car he'd thought 
he’d heard as they walked to the ruins. That must have been Kramer’s. 


He’d put the minimiser in his cassock pocket. Encumbered with the 
disintegrator, he could never get it out and operate it—not before Kramer 
used that gun. 


He knew Kramer would not hesitate to shoot, and dead, he could not stop 
him getting the disintegrator. Reluctantly he handed it over. As he took it, 


Kramer raised his leg and planted the sole of his foot against the priest’s 
stomach, thrusting hard. 


With a gasp, Father Unwin reeled back against the battlements and only 
narrowly avoided going over. When he recovered, Kramer had gone. From 
the stairway that spiralled downwards came the clatter of feet. 


At Kramer’s appearance the two minimised men had cowered back into the 
shadows. Now Silas Silvester’s piping voice rose in a shrill crescendo of 
rage. 


“After him, you priestly idiot!” 


Father Unwin needed no urging. Lifting up his cassock, he went down the 
Stairs three at a time. How he avoided breaking his neck in the darkness, he 
never knew. 


But he must have made better time than Kramer, for, when he reached the 
bottom, he saw the dim figure of his quarry charging out of the door into the 
open, and pounded after him. But his lungs felt as if they were bursting. He 
knew he could never catch Kramer before the man reached his car. 










In the doorway he checked, took out the minimiser. With fingers that 
seemed suddenly clumsy he opened it and focussed the projector. The blue- 
white beam stabbed out and struck Kramer in the back. With a terrified 
shriek he stumbled and fell, and when Father Unwin reached him, he was a 
doll-like creature babbling hysterically in the mud. 


A figure ran up from the direction of the road. Father Unwin switched on 
his torch, the minimiser held ready. He gasped in astonished relief when he 
recognised Matthew. 


“Where on earth did you spring from, my boy?” 


“I woke up and saw the kitchen light on—wondered what was up. By the 
time I got dressed, I saw that big lug Hugo taking you off to a car. I got out 
Gabriel and followed—but there was another car already following. I kept 


on their tail, but it wasn’t easy without being spotted. I missed them down 
the end of this lane and had to turn back.” 


He looked down at the babbling little figure in the light of the torch. 
“T.eo Kramer! So he was in the second car? Where are the others?” 


Father Unwin briefly told him what had happened. “Kramer must have 
dropped the disintegrator,” he added. “We must find it.” 


A few feet ahead of Kramer it lay—no bigger than a toy. The minimiser 
beam must have struck it too. 


With a sigh, Father Unwin deliberately put his foot on it, crushing it down 
out of sight in the mud. 


Matthew looked at him in amazement. “What did you do that for, sir?” 


“Ah—don’t you think there’s enough trouble in the world already, my boy? 
... | am afraid I shall have to tell the Bishop a little fib—that it’s—ah— 
vanished.” 





There was a patter of tiny feet and Silvester and Hugo scampered up. 


Father Unwin smiled benignly down at them as they blinked in the light of 
the torch. 


“Aren’t they—ah—cute, Matthew? Help me to get them home and then we 
can restore them to their normal unattractive selves and leave the Bishop to 
— ah—dispose of them.” 


“Did you have a good night, Father?” Mrs. Appleby asked with a smile 
when she awakened him with a cup of tea next morning. 


“Very good, my dear Mrs. Appleby,” he smiled. “Very good indeed! Best 
night’s work—hurrumph— best night I’ve had for ages!” 
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